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Established 1874 


“The House of Quality and Service’’ 


che §. Obermayer Co. 


Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ill. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cable address ‘‘Esso’’-- all codes used. 


N the last issue, we told you we were Headquarters for 
Foundry Facings, Foundry Supplies, Foundry Equip- 
ments. Lest you forget we want to convince you we are 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
CORE ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


OUR STOCK IS COMPLETE AND CONTAINS 


Esso Core Binder, Core Wash, Core Compounds, 
Core Box Brushes, Core Paint Brushes, 


CORE FORMING MACHINES 
Molasses, Flour, Rosin, Dextrine, Core Sands, 
Core Boxes, Core Makers’ Tools, Core Coating 
CORE OVENS, TRUCKS, and RACKS 


Core Wire, Core Nails, Core Oils, Wire Cut- 
ters, Core Wire Straighteners, Etc., Etec. 


CHAPLETS 


Send along your orders —the Right 
Goods at the Right Prices. 


Catalogues Free 
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A Money Maker 


for your foundry 





Rockwell Rotary Melting Furnace 


Entirely dispenses with crucibles 
A saving foundrymen will appreciate 

The fuel is oil or gas and the air for combustion is supplicd from an 
ordinary fan. No ashes nor loss of metal in ashes. Two kinds of metal 
can be melted at the same time or both chambers can be used for one kind. 
The lining is an inexpensive material rammed into the furnace shell in 
bulk and burned hard and refractory in place. Large output for floor 
space required. No complicated parts or expensive repairs. Oil or gas 
is used as fuel, and the air for combustion is supplied from an ordinary 
fan. For general convenience and cleanliness, it is unequaled. 


Made in four standard sizes ranging in capacity from 
350 to 3,000 pounds each chamber. 
Catalogue on request. 


ROCHWELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
26 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Millom Ales HO ape 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MODERN FOUNDRY MACHINERY 
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mixing Molding Sand, 

Facing Sand and Core 
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small pamphlet which 
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USE. 
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In foundries 
run any old way 
a lot of time is wasted 


handling iron sand flasks and other foundry 


material by main strength and awkwardness. 














In foundries 
run on a money-making basis 
they use Coburn Trolley Tracks 


for moving everything trom where it is kept to 
where it is wanted without loss of time, temper or 
money. The only apparatus for handling foundry 


materials that’s in nobody’s wav. 


They enable one man to move as much foundry material 
as six men could move by hand. The saving in labor 


er’s wages alone will soon pay for their installation. 
Send for Catalogue No. 2 


Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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No crucible is better made 
or gives longer wear than 





For more than fifty years Brass Founders every- 


where have backed us up in this statement. 


J. H. Gautier @ Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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This trade mark 
stands for the acme 
of crucible uniformity. 





There’s no guess work in the manufacture 
of a Taylor Crucible. Only the highest 
grades of material are used, and working 
strictly by our chemical analysis, we give 
a uniformity in the quality the year round, 
that is not approached. 


A trial will convince yor. 





Robert J. Taylor, Incorporated 


1900 to 1916 Callowhill Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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42 Heats 
on “High Brass” 


This is regularly required by several users of 
DIXON’S PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLES 
and DIXON’S CRUCIBLES never fail 


DIXON’S PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLES 


wear*evenly, as shown ingthis photograph 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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CRUCIBLE CO 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


@ Pick of the Plumbago im- 
ported into Amenica is ours. The 
best clay, Klingenburg Crown, 
is ours. Do you wonder why 
we make the best Crucibles > 


McCullough-Dalzell 
Crucible Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Pa. 
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Three-motor Electric Traveler, 10-tons capacity, 98-ft. span. _ Furnished McCormick 
Division, International Harvester Co., Chicago. 





CRANES OF ALL KINDS 







ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS F&F 
AND MANUFACTURERS \fia 


D>) COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 











GRAY IRON, CAR WHEEL 
zs AND PIPE FOUNDRIES 
| | MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTING PLANTS 
ALL TYPES Catalog ‘‘F’’ on request OVER 1500 IN USE 


Awarded Gold Medal for Cupolas and Cranes 
at World’s Fair St. Louis 1904. 


WHITING FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE ano works: HARVEY, ILL., U.S. A. ‘CHICAGO SUBURB 
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Foundry of the Allis-Chalmers Co., Scranton, Pa. 


When the 
the plant of the old Dickson 


Allis-Chalmers Co. purchased 
Mfg. Co., at 
Scranton, Pa., they set about remodeling it 
and increasing its capacity. The ground plan 
of the foundry then and now is not radically 
different, but there have been changes made 
which resulted in a very material increase in 


Office 


foundry. The cupolas are located a little west 
of the center of the building and divide the 
side bay into two parts. This side bay has a 
span of 28 feet and the west end of it is used 
end are 
located the light gray iron molding floor and 


as a core room, while in the east 


the brass foundry. Originally there was noth- 
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Erecting Cleaning 


Shop Shed Flask 
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The Foundry 


FOUNDRY OF 


the capacity and in the facility with which 
fact, the changes 
made in these works stand as a monument of 


work can be done. In 
what can be done to improve the conditions 
in an existing plant and certainly reflect great 
credit on those who designed and directed the 
The 


sists of a building 375 feet long with traveling 


work of improvement. foundry con- 


cranes running over the entire length and hav- 
ing a span of 65 feet. There are one 15-ton 
and two 25-ton cranes in this main bay of the 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS CO. AT SCRANTON, PA. 


ing above these departments, but a heavy con- 
crete floor, capable of sustaining a load of 50d 
pounds per square foot, has been placed over 
these departments and this space utilized as 
a sand storage. It is capable of holding a 
to last the 
ter. The sand comes into the 
at the end of the 


sufficient amount foundry all win- 


works in cars 


foundry building. It is 


shoveled into a bin leading to the boot of an 
elevator, which raises the sand to the con- 
veyor above the sand storage, and this con- 
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MAIN OR HEAVY WORK FLOOR. 


veyor 1s arranged to deposit it at any desired 
point on the storage floor. Along the wall 
of the storage room are arranged a series of 
chutes, by means of which sand can be de- 
livered to the molding floors or the core room. 

For making mixtures, they have a Sellers 
centrifugal mixer, mounted upon a_ portable 
truck and driven by an electric motor, which 
can be taken to any part of the floor and lo 
cated adjacent to the chute through which 
the sand is to be delivered, thus reducing the 


handling to a minimum. 








Melting Equipment. 

[The melting equipment consists of two 
cupolas, one 48 inches and the other 72 inches 
inside the lining. In remodeling the foundry, 
the cupola charging floor was raised about 
four feet, so as to give a greater distance 
between the tuyeres and the charging floor, and 
is resulted in considerable economy in melt- 


ing. The pig iron, coke etc., is stored in the 
foundry yard or in bins adjoining the foundry 
and is elevated by an elevator located at one 


side of the charging room and closed in with 


CORE DEPARTMENT. ] 
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corrugated iron. The most interesting fea- 


ture, however, concerning the cupolas, is the 
method of taking care of the drop. The 
cupolas are located upon cast iron posts run- 
ning to a floor about to feet below the regular 
foundry floor. These posts are of large dimen- 
sions and firmly braced. The space about the 
cupolas is covered with grating. For the sup- 
port of the bottom, a heavy cast iron girder 
extends across below the cupola at the foundry 
floor level. The prop for supporting the doors 
is located upon this girder. At the end of 
the heat this prop is removed and the drop 
into the basement below, where it is 


passes 


> eee 
sae 





I. SAND STORAGE. 2. FOUNDRY YARD. 


quenched with water. In this position it is 
out of the cupola man’s way and also out of 
the way of any one passing around the base 
of the cupola. The removal of the drop the 
next morning by the helpers does not inter- 
fere with the cupola tender in his work of 
daubing the cupola and getting ready for the 
heat. 

The charging 


next 
elevator is arranged to de- 


scend to the level of the basement in which 


the drop falls and the unburnt coke is placed 
in barrows and elevated direct to the charg- 
ing floor, ready for charging with the next 
heat Che loaded into 


cinder, iron, ete., is 
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barrows, elevated to the level of the yard and 


taken to the cinder mill 
have 


For the breaking of heavy scrap they 
t 


installed a very efficient drop weight, with a 


lift of 40 feet. It consists of a heavy tripod 


The 


ider one leg 


of timber, which supports the top sheave. 


rope for hoisting passes down 


through a small 


In this build- 


passage under ground to a 


building adjoining the 


foundry 


ing is located a hoisting drum 


operated by 


electricity and controlled by an ordinary con- 


% 





I. BRASS FOUNDRY. 2. CLEANING DEPARTMENT. 


troller so that the man operating the weight 


is located at a safe distance from it and at 


the same time neither he nor his machinery 


exposed to the weather 
Handling Equipment. 


\s has already been there are 


mentioned 
three cranes in the main bay of the foundry, 
one of 15-tons 
In the 


traveling 


capacity, and two of 25-tons 


each core department there 1s a 5-ton 


crane and in the light work bay a 


| 


5-ton crane which also passes over the brass 


foundry Lhese 5-ton cranes have t span of 








28 feet. 
running at 


[here is an industrial railway track 
right the 
light gray iron and the brass floors, and also 


angles across between 
across the main bay of the foundry, which 


serves to take castings from either department 


out into the scratch house or cleaning room. 
The scratch house has a 25-ton crane of 40 
feet span. The standard gauge railway track 


passes through the foundry yard, the scratch 
house, the erecting shop, and into the ma- 
chine shop, and is used for transporting heavy 
castings from one 


In the old 


department to another. 


equipment there were three 


cranes in the main bay of the foundry, driven 


by power, and they made such a noise that it 


was almost impossible for one man to make 
another hear upon the foundry floor and also 


jarred the building badly. The introduction of 


these electric cranes in place of the power 


cranes was certainly very acceptable to every 


one connected with the plant. The flasks, 


loam fixtures, etc., are stored in some build- 
ing across the street from the foundry proper. 


ALUMINOTHERMICS. 


It is probable that all foundrymen have heard 
something of thermit, but few, if any, are 
aware of the many ways in which this new 
found aluminothermics process can serve us 


in our every-day work. The first question is: 
What is We all 
recognize immediately the portion of the word 
aluminum that thermit 


what 


meant by aluminothermics? 


and also know relates 


to heat lo understand thermit is re 
quires a little knowledge of aluminum and also 
of the manner in which the metal is manufac 
tured. All 


place in 


reactions or changes which take 
nature are accompanied by either th 


absorption or liberation of heat. For instance 
chemically pure sulphuric acid can only be 


acid to great 
and driving out the last of the moisture 


made by subjecting the crude 
heat 
This results in an unstable compound which 
has a [ 


add 


the mixture immediately becomes hot. 


great affinity for moisture, and if you 


water to the concentrated sulphuric acid 
In fact 
it is not safe to add water to concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, but if a mixture is desired, the 
acid must be poured in a small stream into the 
water, while the water is being stirred to pre- 
This reaction is familiar to 
all foundrymen who have used sulphuric acid 


vent an explosion 


for pickling castings 

In like manner, in the making of aluminum, 
the process requires a great deal of heat and 
much of this heat disappears or is absorbed 
by the metal during its manufacture. 
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Aluminum oxide is formed with the libera- 
tion of a great deal of heat, but, unlike iron, 
the aluminum will not oxidize at all tempera- 
If, however, the 
reaction is started at a high enough tempera 
ture it The reaction of the 
aluminum thermit depends on this ability of 


tures to any great degree. 


will continue. 
aluminum to give out heat as it combines with 
oxygen, and, in fact, its desire for oxygen is so 
that it 

Thermit is the registered trade mark 


intense will rob it from other com- 
pounds 

given to a mixture of finely divided metallic 
aluminum and a metallic oxide. Usually this 
If a small spot on the thermit 


can be heated to a sufficiently high tempera 


<= : -_ 


is iron oxide. 
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VIEWS AT THERMIT EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. I. 
FOR PIPE WELDS. 2. 
AND SECTION OF A 
IN CENTER. 


MOLDS 
SMALL CRUCIBLE ON THE RIGHT 
LARGE CRUCIBLE WITH CHARGE 
ture it will start a reaction between the alum 
inum and the iron oxide which will go on and 
If the constitu- 
ents are mixed in the proper proportion, the 
aluminum will be 


pass through the entire mass. 


burned to aluminum oxide 
by extracting its oxygen from the iron oxide 
and the iron will be left in the pure state, 
which is really a very low carbon steel, run- 
ning in the neighborhood of I-10 per cent car 
bon or less. 

The heat generated by this reaction is very 
intense, being above that of the electric arc. 
and it results in a very fluid and thoroughly 


melted mass. Being at this intense heat and 
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free from impurities, the metal subsides into examples of thermit welds are shown 
a quiet state very quickly so that it can be shows a weld made in a shaft, showing the 
cast mass of metal in place before the gates and 


Fig. 1 


This, in a word, is a description of what risers were cut off. Fig. 2 shows a weld in a 
thermit is, and it all sounds very simple, but connecting rod after a portion of the surplus 
there are many uses to which it can be put and = metal has been machined away 
in its control and use there are many things Probably the greatest triumph gained by this 
vhich must be observed if success is to attend’ class of work has been in the welding of work 
one’s efforts. for large vessels which has enabled them to 

Probably the most extensive use to whicli make repairs quickly and get to sea at once 


thermit has as yet been put is in the mending 
of castings and forgings by burning or weld 
ing the parts together. For instance, if th: 
broken pieces of a connecting rod are placed 
close together and the melted thermit steel 
poured between the surfaces, it will heat up 
the surfaces to such an extent that the thermit 
steel will unite with the pieces, resulting in a 
perfect weld. Of course it is necessary to re- 
move a half inch or so of the metal from the 
broken surfaces in order to allow space for 
the thermit steel to flow through, and to solid 
ify between the ends without increasing the 
length of the rod. As in other burning on 
operations, it is always best to flow some of 





the metal through to heat the parts before the 
metal which is actually to form the weld 


: 3 : ites FIG. I. THERMIT WELD ON A SHAFT 
comes into the mold. In other words, the mold 


must be so made that the first metal flows t igs. 3, 4 and 5 show three views of the weld- 
waste. Owing to the very great heat of the ing of a broken stern post of a large ocean 
thermit steel, the molds must be made lik going steamer. In Fig. 3 the break is shown 





FIG. 2. WELD ON A CONNECTING ROD 


molds for the highest grade of steel castings In Fig. 4 the mold is shown in place about the 
and the face finished with a silica or silica and stern post, and the crucible for the thermit 
plumbago wash. The molds must be dried reaction supported above the mold, while in 
in an oven and heated slowly to red heat, so Fig. 5 the stern post is shown with a mass of 
as to expel all traces of moisture. thermit steel cast about it, forming a weld. 

In the accompanying illustrations several Owing to the intense heat of the reactions 
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FIG. 4. MOLD FOR 
no ordinary crucible would withstand them 
and as a consequence, specially designed cru 


cible S have to be used for melting the thermit 
steel, or in other words, for carrying on the 
thermit reactiot The 


crucibles are conical 


in section and are lined with a special mag 
nesia compound The general arrangement of 
a crucible fitted up for a reaction is shown in 
Fig. 6. The bottom 
the tapping arrangement. The crucible 
sists of an iron shell 


sheet 


is broken away to show 
con- 


a magnesia lining, 
hood to 


with 


and a iron covering prevent 


spattering during the reaction. In the bot 
tom is placed a small iron tapping bar abov: 
which there is a sheet iron disk covered with 


ishe stos 


and a small amount of fire 
After the 


has taken place and the contents of 


a piece of 
proof material tamped in above it 
reaction 


the crucible subside, the tapping bar is forced 


in so as to force the plugging material in thé 
bottom of the crucible up. The intensely hot 
iron which flows out at once is sufficient to 
melt the tapping bar and carry it into the 
mold with it. It is an interesting fact that 


this steel can not be poured over the lip of th 


ladle if any of the slag is allowed to go fi 


f 


on account of the fact that wherever the sl 
touches it wi and will prevent the steel! 


from adhering to any surface covered by the 


WELDING STERN POST. 


slag. This is the reason that bottom tapping has 


had to be resorted to in the thermit process. In 


doing repair work, particularly in the case ot 
large work, the steel must not be tapped at tor 
high a temperature and in order to bring it to 


the right temperature it is the usual practice t 
mix a small 


percentage of soft steel punch- 
ings into the thermit in the crucible and allow 
them to melt before tapping. 


In this way metal of the required composi- 


tion is obtained and of a temperature suitable 


for welding or casting operations. By this 


teeth can be burned into cast steel 


pre cess 


ears in place of those which have becom: 


J 


broken out, or any steel casting or forging 


can be mended when broken. 


The process has been applied very exten 


sively for the bonding of street car rails for 


producing a continuous rail, and in fact it ts 


probable that more thermit: has been used for 
this purpose so far than for any other pur- 


manufacture of steel, the ingots fre 
quently form what is commonly known as a 
[his is a large shrink hole as 
shown in Fig. 7 and may at times occupy near- 
ly one-half of the 


pipe at the top 


ingot. In order to avoid 
this piping effect, the thermit reaction has been 
used to heat up the top of the ingot just before 
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it became solid and thus bring the steel intosuch few small holes at the top, as shown in Fig. 9 
a condition that the gas could escape readily In like manner thermit can be used for heat- 
and the metal become solid. Fig. 8 shows th: ing up the risers of either steel or iron cast- 
steel ingot with a can of thermit introduced ings. In the case of steel castings the thermit 

s simply dropped into the riser and the heat 


of the metal is sufficient to ignite it. The re- 




















WW 


FIG. 10. INTRODUCING THERMIT IN THE LADLE 


into the top. The temperature of the steel is 
sufficiently high to ignite the thermit and the 
thermit will heat up the upper portion of th 
ingot to such a temperature that the gas will 
escape readily and the hot steel feeds down 
and fills the shrinkage cavities as they occur 


so that the resulting ingot will only have 





\ 
BROKEN STERN POST. 5. WELDED STERN POST 
1 tr « rse sets tree e thermit steel at 
/ ery high temperature, which mixes with the 
1: oe +] er ste he riser and r-ises it to a very 


mperature, thus keeping the 


J ) tel 
fy a ~~ » riser open longer, increasing its ca- 
\ y pacity to feed the castings and also 


1 








/ | e~_— y } permitting the use of very much 
| S| / smailer risers. 
| p IN SY In connection with the risers for iron cast 
v | ' hea ings, the heat of the cast iron is not sufficient 
The Foundry to ignite the thermit and as a consequence 


FIG. 6. CRUCIBLE AND MOLD. some ignition powder has to be introduced to 
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USE OF THERMIT TO 
start tl eact rhe thermit steel then al 
loys with the cast iron, increasing its temper 
ature and assisting very greatly in the feed 
ing of the eastings. Thermit has also been 
used for introducing materials into cast iron, 


for instance, titanium thermit is made, which 


is composed of a mixture of iron and titaniun 
oxides with aluminum. By introducing this 
into the foundry ladle by securing the box 
containing the thermit to an iron rod and 


SHEET IRON MOLD 
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PREVENT PIPING 


thermit into the ladle has a tendency to make 


the temperature too high, and, as a conse 
uence, the nickel thermit is ignited in a sepa- 
rate crucible or ladle and then poured into the 
large ladle. A box of titanium thermit is then 
ntroduced into the ladle, as shown in Fig. 10 
so as to have a poling action which will sti! 
up and mix the metal thoroughly. 

In any case in which a box of thermit is in 
troduced into a ladle of iron it 1s necessary 
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forcing it down into the metal as shown in 
made to take 
ladle. This 


reaction can be 
bottom of the 


place near the 
, 
I 


ias a double effect. First, the thermit reaction 
causes a violent agitation of the ladle, which 
mixes the metal, and as_ the 


thoroughly 
titanium iron alloy is set free by the reaction 
it is mixed throughout the entire body of 


iron in the ladle 
has been found th 


In making a nickel alloy it 


it introduction of the nickel 


to have some ignition powder inside of the 
box to start the reaction. 

The thermit reaction has also given to the 
foundryman another important product in the 
shape of pure metals. By mixing oxide of chro 


mium with powdered aluminum and _ igniting 


the same pure metallic chromium free fron 


carbon can be produced and this is now being 


) 


y 


manufactured and used quite extensively in 


the making of certain brands of steel. 


Pure 





he 


| 
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manganese, free from carbon, is also made in 
a similar way and used for making manganese 
bronzes. Other metals are made in like man- 
ner, and the fact that they are free from car 
bon makes them available for producing many 
alloys which it has been impossible to produce 
in the past 

For welding a hole in a plate, a mold may be 
made like that shown in Fig. tr and attached 
to the plate. 
into the 


The thermit steel is then poured 
top of the mold so as to form what 
might be called an oblong rivet, with a conical 
head on one side and a flat head on the other 
but instead of being simply a rivet, it is a 
mass of steel welded firmly into place in the 


late 
plate 





A JOB SHOP PINION JOB. 
BY WILBER. 

A pattern shop is not really part of a ma 
chine shop. It is even farther from it than 
the foundry is, and we all know that the 
molder and the machinist are built’on entirely 
different lines. 

Sometimes the foundry is started first, and 
it has to have a pattern shop to help it out, 
for even the most daring molder cannot get 
along entirely without patterns, although some 
yf them can produce castings that the pattern- 
maker would never recognize as being made 
from his patterns, so the pattern shop might 
sometimes be classed as part of the foundry, 
ind there might be cases where the foundry 
might be claimed as part of the pattern shop. 

Whatever the arrangement may be, it is 
sometimes hard to determine just where and 
how to draw the line so as to know whose 
authority goes the farthest in the pattern shop. 

It is natural for the man in charge there to 
think that as it is his trade he knows more 
about how things should be than anyone else 
does, while the boss molder is apt to think that 
as he is responsible for the quality and the 
quantity of the castings he should have the say 
as to how the patterns for them should be 
made, and at the same time the man in charge 
in the machine shop sees that all of the faults 
of the castings are added to his other troubles, 
and it would be as well if he had it in his 
power to cut them off before they got to him, 
ind of course to do this he should have charge 
f both the foundry and the pattern’shop. All 
this is supposing that the machine shop, the 
foundry and the pattern shop all belong to the 
same concern. 

From the foregoing it can be understood 
that it seemed a very natural thing for Billy, 
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who was really foreman of the machine shop, 
to have more or less business in the pattern 
shop. The pattern shop was just upstairs over 
part of the machine shop, and it was very easy 
to get up there whenever anything was wanted 

The shop was not very large, the foundry 
was smaller than the machine shop, and as the 
pattern shop was in proportion it was still 
smaller 

In times of great prosperity two men worked 
there, in ordinary times one, and very, very 
often there wasn’t anybody working there. As 
there were also frequent changes in the foun- 
dry force, it fell to the lot of Billy to keep 
track of the patterns that were made for the 
outside jobs, and thus it very naturally came 
to pass that he sort of took hold of the pattern 
shop. I must admit that he did not look on 
patternmakers as a class with the same sort of 
feelings as he did on the denizens of the lower 
regions where he held sway, but he came to 
know and recognize the man who could take 
into shape so that it 
would not warp or go to pieces under the first 


some wood and get it 


vigorous assaults of a man who pounded sand 
with more muscle than brains. He also recog 
nized that it took a lot of time to do this. He 


knew the man who would jump at the job in 
a hurry, would never get it right the first time 
He was well acquainted with the one who was 
so afraid of getting things too small that he 
allowed double little, 


“so that the machine shop would be sure to 


shrinkage and then a 
have enough finish, for you can take it off easy 
enough, but you can’t put it on.” There were 
many types, and standing out plainly among 
them was Jack 

Jack was remarkable for many things. He 
had remarkably good judgment, and he was 
remarkably cranky, and it was remarkable how 
cranky he could be without being really disa- 
greeable. He could do as good work as the 
best, and he could do the cheap, one casting 
job in a way that was a delight. One very 
capable foundry foreman said he could tell one 
of Jack’s stock patterns as soon as he saw it 
because of the way they all stood up and stood 
use and abuse. He said that they were in < 
class by themselves in this place, and as gooc 
as any he had ever seen. As he had served his 
time in Great Britain and been in charge in 
several large shops doing good work in this 
country, he should know a good pattern when 
he saw it. Billy knew something about Jack’s 
ability to do work quickly 


perience, 


from personal ex 


On one occasion the “old man” had been 








usual for 


Jack 


harder than some 


patterns that were wanted in the foundry, and 


crowding 


in the midst of the crowding a job came in 
from a sawmill and to get it out it was neces 
Besides having 
some teeth broken out the old pinion was very 
} 


sary to make a new pinion. 


vadly worn. A pattern would have to be made 
and it was eleven o’clock 

“Here, Billy, you push this job through and 
see that it is ready for the morning train,” 
remarked the Old Man, as he turned the job 
over, “And get that pinion upstairs so that it 


can be fixed up so that you can get a casting 


fr 

Billy knew enough about molding to know 
that 1 lder would undertake to get a cast- 
ing from that thing, he also knew enough 


about Jack’s temper to know that it was en 
tirely possible that he was in for a row witl 


if he was not careful. 





the casting, he walked up to Jack 


with, “Hello, Jack, are you doing anything 
I 


exclaimed Jack, with a contemptu- 


taking it very easy, as 


1 not 


work woul 


though you were afraid the 

Billy sort of careless like, 
and then added as though it had just come to 
a little job that the Old 
. He wants a new pattern for this 


ind, “Here is 


pinion and I must have the casting for to- 


ht, or I can’t finish the job, and it is prom 


ised for tomorrow morning. 
the pinion and then at Billy 


Jack looked at A 
without stopping the work he was doing, and 
“What do you take me for, 


anyhow? I promised the Old Man that he 


ild have this job by two o’clock, and I in- 
tend t vork right through the noon -hour so 
t in have it Che molder is all rigged 
pa waiting for it, and I am not going to 
yp for any sawmill in the country. Why in 
e ( lidn’t that fellow come in and 
rdet efore that one gave out?” 


Billy laughed as he said, “I knew well enough 


that u couldn’t get a pattern ready today 
f t IN1OI The Old Man must have 


1 


thought that he was talking to the machine 
shop. You know that machinists can hurry 
believed that words of his 

ld not express the contempt he felt for 
machinists and kept still and Billy went down 
Ab ve o'clock he went back upstairs so 
» give Jack any information he might want 


1e pinion 
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“Say, is there going to be any trouble about 
your getting that pinion pattern done so that 
| can get a casting tomorrow night?” he asked 
‘| don’t want to have to work the next night, 
is I have other business on hand.” 

“What is the matter with the pattern that | 


lid make?” 
“Nothing that I know of, but I want a pinion 
don’t know 


pattern, J what you would call 


that thing that you were working on when | 
was up here before dinner.” 


“Well, it 


vhat to call it, and so is the pinion pattern 


done, even if you don’t know 
been yelling for You ought to 
lave the casting in the lathe boring it out by 


of wasting your time up her 


eeping me from work.” 


Billy looked at Jack in doubt for a minute 
to try to see just what he meant, and then 
inking that there might be something in his 
k started for the foundry. Sure enougl 


a casting just being dragged from 
the sand. It was not a bad casting either. 
Jack had seen at a glance that it would be 
iseless to make a very nice pattern. Fron 
he way the old pinion was worn it was very 
evident that the gear it went with could not be 
n very good shape. He had taken a piece and 
ned it to the size of the bottom of the 
He had 


teeth, giving it enough taper to draw. 
planed up a long strip into something like the 
shape of a gear tooth, and cutting pieces off 
to the right length for teeth had tacked them 
on. The pinion was the proper diameter on 
the outside and at the bottom of the teeth, and 
he teeth themselves 


would 


were projections that 
hold against other projections. “But 


don’t you,” said Jack, “be dumb enough to 
ink that you will ever be able to get another 


yattern. 


‘asting from that ] 

1€ pinion was about seven inches in diame 

ter and the teeth were one inch pitch, and the 

st surprising thing about the whole job t 

illy was to find a patternmaker who could 

see just how poor it would be safe to make 
ar ; 


iob and still have do its work, and would 


nerve to do it that poor 


And that pinion did its work just as well as 


he pattern had been made of mahogany and 


ich tooth had been worked up to the correct 
-oretical curves.—The 


The Rempis & Gallmeyer Foundry Co., « 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have elected the follow 
ig officers for the ensuing year President 
John H. Rempis; Eric Duus, vice president 


Christian Gallmeyer, secretary-treasurer 
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A HANDY FOUNDRY CRANE. 


Many foundrymen have had to wrestle with 
the problem of a good post or pillar crane fot 
ise beneath traveling cranes. The accom- 
panying illustrations show a very good solu 
tion of this problem. This crane is in use it 
the Roanoke shops of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. It was designed for handling cat 
vheel flasks and molds as shown in the half 
tone. Formerly jib cranes reaching to the 
roof were used, but the installation of a travel 
ing crane necessitated the design of a post 
crane under 13 feet in height. The boom of 
this crane will swing in 11 feet of headway, 
which is a necessary requirement in order that 
t may clear the bottom of the operator’s cagt 
n the traveling crane 

The accompanying drawings show the con 
truction very clearly indeed No guys ar 
ised, the cast iron central post being made 
very strong and secured to a large base com- 
posed of bricks laid in cement. The radius 
from the lifting hook to the center of the post 
s 12 feet and the crane has a capacity of 3,- 
500 pounds. It is operated by a reversible two 
ylinder oscillating engine, mounted on the 
oom and driven by compressed air. The boon: 

made up of structural shapes in the form of 

lattice box girder and is supported by a cap 
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current is taken from these rings to the lamp 
by suitable brushes and wires. 

The worm gear hoisting mechanism on these 
cranes has been found very satisfactory in 
foundry work, on account of the fact that the 
motion can be closely regulated and the load 


stopped and held at any point. Each of these 
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The Foundry 
CONNECTIONS NECESSARY TO SUPPORT 
LAMP UPON THE CRANE. 


DETAILS OF 


cranes stands at the center of a circular nar 
row gauge track 12 feet in radius, upon which 
are situated the wheel flasks. Each floor will 
accommodate 20 flasks, the molding and pour- 
ing of which constitutes a day’s work for one 
molder and helper. 

The crane was designed by John Pilcher, 
Mechanical Engineer of the Norfolk & West 
ern R. R. Co 


AN IMPROVED TEST BAR.”* 


BY J. F. BROWN. 


There has been so much written and so 
many arguments used, showing the necessity 
of having a standard test bar for cast iron 
that nothing can be added to convince foun 


41 


drymen that a test bar which will give all the 
information possible concerning the physical 
properties of the casting it represents is great- 
ly to be desired. In the early part of this year 
a committee was formed, by the American So 
ciety for Testing Materials, for the purpose 
of deciding upon a set of specifications for cast 
iron. This committee proposed for adoption 
what they called the “arbitration bar.’ which, 
as you all know, is a bar 15 in. long and 1% 
Now. 


this bar was the result of much study and ex- 


in. diameter, cast on end in dry sand. 


"Read at the monthly meeting of the Pittsburg Foun 


rymen’s Association, Nov 
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periment by some of our very best foundry 
men, and the universal adoption of it will 
go far toward placing the whole question « 
testing cast iron upon a fixed basis. The physi 
cal test is the final and most important on 
for all kinds of castings and any idea whicl 
may help to make that test more nearly per 
fect should be laid before foundrymen and 
thoroughly discussed with a view to its adop 
tion. 

Before we adopted the “arbitration bar” w 
used to take four separate tests from each ai 
furnace heat, one each for chill, chemical an 
alysis, tensile test and shrinkage, paying no re 
gard to transverse strength and deflectio1 
Now with the “arbitration bar” we could g& 
transverse, tensile and chemical tests, but not 
shrinkage and chill, and to get these very im 
portant points of information I introduce: 
what I venture to call an improvement on th: 
“arbitration bar.” We have used this new 
bar with great success for about six month 
and it is with the hope that it will be thor 
oughly discussed and tried in other foundrie 
that I now present it to you. 

aking it for granted that a bar 15 in. long 
and 114 in. diameter was all that could be de 
sired with regard to length and section, ws 
adopted these dimensions, then made a cor 
A and cast iron voke B, placed as shown 
the sketch, and pouring it from the top w 
produce the bar C, which has a small projec 
tion D. 

\fter cleaning the bar we knock off the pro 
jection and measure the depth of chill, the 
place it between the yoke in the same posi 
tion as it was when cast, keeping it close 
the top end, and measure shrinkage with 
tapered scale graduated to 1-100 in. You wil 
note that the bar being 15 in. long is 1-5 of tl 
lo get th 


total length longer than one ft. 
shrinkage per foot we deduct 1-5 from the 
shrinkage shown on the scale. This I found 
from actual measurements to be .o2 highet 
than what appears in the casting, so that w 
consider .12 shrinkage to be .1o in the casting 
and therefore normal for general work. After 
measuring shrinkage the bar is broken on 


Riehle machine, giving transverse strengt 


and deflection: then one-half is turned and 


threaded according to standard specifications 


and tested for tensile strength in an Olsen ma 


chine 


jig and drilled in the clean broken section fot 


the chemical analysis. Thus you see from th: 


ore bar we get shrinkage, chill, transvers 





The other half is clamped on end in a 
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strain, deflection, tensile strength and chemi 
cal analysis. 

You will note from the samples of broken 
bars here shown the fine, clean, even fractur¢ 
of the bars and also how solid they are—a re 
sult which I attribute to the dry sand core 


~ 





























You will find that there are no signs of shoi 
in the bars caused by metal falling on to the 
iron yoke. We have never had any trouble 
irom this source all the time we have been 
ising them. The only trouble we have ever 
ad has been by pouring them when the iron 
would hardly come out of the ladle. Then 
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there would be small holes in the bar. It is 


really surprising how cold the iron can be 


and yet produce a solid bar. We rub a little 
dry plumbago on the yoke where the metal 
strikes it, just enough to give polish. The 
core, being made with a piece of %-in. cold 


1 


rolled steel bar just twisted out and not rapped 


all, 1S perfect as to S1z¢é il d n 


blacking is 
to make it skin well because that would 
alter the size The cost of these cores 15 
small; a boy can run six an hour ry easily. 


By the use of these bars we ar gradually 


accumulating some very valuable information 
which of course will be of use to us in the fu- 
ture, but it would be tar better if other 


foun 
dries in this district would idopt this bar and 


collect data to compare with ours 


could establish standards of excellen based 
on accurate tests taken fr ( actual 
practice 
PRISMATIC CORES. 
The accompanying halftone — sI s two 


forms of prismatic cores which are of interest. 


The mall square cores are about one inch 





PRISMATIC CORES 
square and vented throughout as shown. Che 
larger core is br ‘ken from the end « fa long 
Both of 
Wadswortl 


1 bed core 


core made for T slots in planer beds 
these forms were made on tl 
improved core machine. The pl 


was made without vent, on account of the fact 





that the foundryman specified that it should 
be made in this way. Only those who have 
id experience in forcing cores through spe- 
cially formed dies can appreciate the problem 
involved in making the T slot for shown 
and insuring a full, uniform core 


H. F. Kettler, of Dallas, Texas. has decided 


to erect a large foundry at Houston, Texas 
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TRADE OUTLOOK. 


The January number of The Foundry re- 
ported that the price of iron had been ad 
vancing rapidly, and as usual on an advancing 
market, foundrymen had been making haste to 
cover their requirements, and that most foun 
dries were supplied with the amount of iron 
they would need for the first quarter, while 
the furnaces were pretty closely sold out for 
that quarter, and prices were still tending up 
ward. 

\s we go to press the upward tendency has 
been checked by a slight easing up in foundry 
iron, but all parties feel that this was a good 
thing and may serve as a check to the rapid 
movement which might carry the price out of 
all reason, as has been the case many times in 
the past 

The lull in the market is due partly to the 
fact that the producers have little iron to sell 
and the consumers have little need of iron 
Much 


livery in second quarter. 


of the recent buying has been for de 
The production of 
pig iron in the country is now at a rate of 
something above 20,000,000 tons per year, and 
during December the stocks of pig iron in the 
country were reduced by 120,000 tons. The 
steel industry throughout the country seems 
to be very active indeed, but this sudden in- 
crease has not affected all the foundries. The 
pipe foundries are busy, and the large foun- 
dries about Pittsburg, which are dependent on 
the rolling mills and steel works, are also ex 
ceedingly — busy. The jobbing foundries 
throughout the country have more work than 
they have had in the past, but there is still con- 
siderable idle capacity. 

The U 


chased 25,000 tons of 


S. Steel Corporation recently pur- 
Jessemer pig at $15.50 
per ton at a Valley furnace, which is 50 cents 
a ton under the price generally asked, but it 
is stated that most of this iron is held by 
speculators and will not affect the price great 
ly. The Southern blast furnace companies are 
holding firmly to the price of $13.75 for No. 2 
foundry at the furnace and some are asking 
$14. Northern foundry irons have dropped so 
that No. 2 foundry is quoted at $16 at the 
furnace and in some cases less. The coke 
situation is also considerably easier than 

has been for some time and more coke ovens 
are in service. QOut of 22,711 ovens in the 
upper Connellsville region, only 1,724 were 
idle at last report, while in the lower region, 
With this large 
number of ovens active it has been possible t 


out of 6,408, 3909 were idle. 
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break all records of production, and coke is 


now quoted at from $2.75 to $3 per ton at the 
vens. 
With 


business throughout the country, the improve 


the general picking up of the steel 


ments which the railroads have in hand, and 
many additions which are being made, it is 
evident that the entire foundry business is sure 
to feel a revival. This year, however, at last 
year, the contracts for malleable castings have 
been placed more slowly than usual, and mal- 
eable foundries are not as busy as some other 
departments of the foundry business. ‘This 
condition, however, cannot continue long with 
the railroad interests awakening and pushing 
their improvements as rapidly as they are at 
present. 


THERMIT IN FOUNDRY PRACTICE. 


In another part of the paper we publish an 
irticle on Aluminothermics, which is a sub 
ect that should be of great interest to foun 
Irymen, as this new process has placed a 
powerful ally in the hands of the foundrymen 
for use in producing better and sounder cast 
ngs from either iron or steel, or for use in 
mending or burning castings. Such revolu 
tionary processes as this are usually slow in 
receiving the full credit which they should, 
ind in many cases it takes men a long time 


o learn how these new devices can 


serv: 
f the leading 
throughout the country are using 
considerable 


them, but we know that many « 


foundries 
quantities of thermit and ar 
finding it very useful 


A THREE AND A HALF TON FOUNDRY 
LADLE. 


he enclosed sketch is of a three and one 
half ton ladle, which can be made very cheaply 
with such material as is 


generally found 


iround a railroad shop. The ladle is 37 inche 
liameter inside, and is made of 34-inch tank 
eel, with a dished head in the bottom. It 
has a ring 3 inches wide by 1 inch thick at 
center, gradually thickened up at the sides t 


inches riveted to it 


Che arms are welded 
this ring, which forms a shaft for the up 
bars and also serves as guides to stead\ 
idle. A removable hand wheel is attached 
Oo a worm, which ts fastened by a bracket t 
me of the uprights and meshes with a gear on 
he shaft his ladle has each side belled t 
torm a spout tor pouring and has a lining ot! 
inches thick; 


fire clay 1! it can be adjusted 


to a nicety and the extra amount of weight on 
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one side caused by the hand wheel, worm and 
gear, does not amount to enough to throw it 


out of balance. This ladle has been in opera 
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A THREE AND A HALF TON FOUNDRY LADLE, 


ion for over ten years, and, outside of renew 
ng lining, has not cost one cent for repairs 
G. E. Lee in Ratlway and 1 notive En 


incermg. 


THE BRASS WORLD AND PLATER’S GUIDE. 


The above is the title of a new publication 
: 


which has recently been brought out by the 


ell known writer, Erwin S. Sperry, who for 
Vetal 


number 


nany years has been editor of / 
Industry. Judging from the init: 


and from Mr 


a write 


Sperry’s well known ability as 


lines, we feel that the 


along these 


brass trade is to be complimented upon the 
fact that such a journal has been it into 


existence, and we certainly wish it every pos 


sible success Che initial number contains 36 


pages of very interesting matter concerning 


yrass and alloys As stated in the announce: 


ment, the paper is intended to cover the metal 


urgical field, including the alloy nd metal 
ed in foundry practice other than iron. The 


ubscription price of the new paper $1.00 


per year and it 1 publi hed in Bridgeport 
( in 

The stockholders of th rs Pattern 
Co., of Youngstown, O.,. have elected the fol 
lowing directors for the comi year: Johr 


Stambaugh, Jr., 


Rudge, W a 


Ceorgs 


Park and Fr nk Runser At 


the meeting it was reported that the com 
pany’s business was in very good shape 

The American Foundry Co., of Industrial 
Height Toledo, O., has elected the following 


officers for the 
Wolf; vice 


kelmer 


coming year: President, M 


president, I. Gerson ‘retary, 
Gerson; treasurer, Dr. C. H. Dills; 


superintendent, Phil Metzger 
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RADIATOR COSTS. 


BY R. W. M’DOWELL. 


A radiator plant furnishes an excellent illus 
tration of foundry cost accounting, inasmuch 
as the same kind of castings are made day af 
y, and it is therefore possible to figure 
iccurately on the separate cost of all radiators 
1 as the cost of the whole output. 
radiator business it is of the utmost importanc« 
to keep minute and accurate costs, as com 


petition runs close among the 


yf this class of ¢ 


independent 
manufacturers goods, who are 


forced to be ready at all times to meet a re 
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luction in price by the major concerns, and 
must have a positive basis on which to figure 
herefore necessary to keep reliable cost 
ive them in such shape as te 
he required information at regular 
nost lines of foundry business 
\ ts are not practical, and the radiator 
being no exception, it will be found 
attempt monthly costs only 
prime features of any cost System are 


‘f material and labot 


I ind cost 
bor can be ascertained exactly 
possible, by exercising care in weig! 
ng and measuring, to get the exact cost of ma 


In the 


February, 19 


terial, or at least to get it so close that tl 
difference will amount to little. 

A radiator plant will be made up of a num 
ber of different departments, comprising t 


foundry, core room, cleaning room, stor 
room, machine shop testing, finishing and as 
sembling departments, and shipping or stox 


room 


It depends largely on the size of t 
plant and the volume of business it is doing 


as to how the accounting should be done 


the plant is large enough to warrant it, ar 


employs a large number of men, it is best t 


run each as a separate department, chargi 
it up with all supplies, material and labor uss 
in or expended for it. This is not necessary 
however, in a moderate sized plant, and tl 
most satisfactory plan in such a plant is 
run the core room and the pattern shop, 
there is one, in this way, treating the othe 
departments in the ordinary manner 

he present example will deal with a fa 
tory turning out between 7,000 and 8,000 it 
of radiation per day, in all styles, single, tw 
or three column, in both the steam and h 
water varieties. Radiator shops do not, as 
rule, turn out much job work, except such 
shop castings as they may require for thei 
own use, such as clamps, flasks, rattler stave 
ladles, etc., so this feature will not be cor 
sidered, descriptions being confined strictly 
the cost of radiation proper, and the costs be 
ing figured with this in view. The first ite 
to be considered is material. 

lhe most important material used is, natur 
illy, the iron. This is kept in separate piles 
le various grades of iron being plainly marked 
and no two different grades being allowed 
When an order 
is made and sent for any quantity or kind « 


to become mixed at any time 


iron, a sheet like Form 1 is made out, and 
filed for reference. As the invoices come 
the car number, initial, weight, etc., as show! 
by them are entered on this sheet, under the 
“Invoice” heading, and when the correspond 


ing cars come in, they are entered up in the 


same way under the “Shipments Received” 
heading. The other columns are used to keet 
track of the balance due on the order after 
each shipment is received. This method er 


les the manufacturer to keep strict account 
f what iron is coming in on the various 
irders, how much is still due, and whether th 


shipper is living up to his contract or not. If 


there is any discrepancy between the actua! 
weight and the weight as shown by the in 
voice, it shows up at once, and a claim can be 


put in immediately. Sand, or any other ma 


r 








iri 
eT ' 
yt. 
ctu 
he 1 
can | 
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il which comes on orders of such _ siz 


Labor. 


it they cannot be shipped complete, may be In nearly all department f a radiator plant 
eated in the same way. When an order is the labor is run on the pie irk p 
led, the sheet may either be destroyed ot nlan has manv advantages. one verv great ad 
d away for future referenc it ts ive vantage being that by paylt rtain price 
iently an advantage to have these sheets filed P for iking any pi 1 1 i 
they may often give information about ship possible to get the exa t part 
t t could not be obtained elsewhere this being almost impo rhe is be 
which 1S OT valu in pla ing future O1 Ing done it certain rate p iider 
S eCe lin fixe pl ere 
he tarting point foundry costs is, of kind of radiator ectior nd it lesirab 
urse, the cupola. Each day the foreman fill it times to keep the m ¢ 
ut report like Form 2 and turns it in to the patter without « nae r it ~ 
fice This report shows _ the 


mount of iron, coke, limestone 


re clay, etc., that have been used, 


; 11 1 1 ln il ‘ !| Am I I 
nd is caretully checked over, 1n 
det to make sure that these Pig lrot 
mounts iT correct Re rected Pig Ire 
stings are charged in this report Pig h 
scrap value and credited in the Pig Iron 
ime way, but the value of remelt Stove Scray 
never either charged or credited is _ 
1 ‘ ; Shop § 
the costs. although tl ymount cites. 
Rejected ( J 
I t heured in the ea ; 
r £ 4+), fink 3 ‘ 
reas¢ ot this is tha he remelt 
: Remelt 
nou d nd d es 1 vell regu 
Total Charge . 


ited radiator foundry, run prac 
11 1 } . Radiator 
tically the same every day, so it 
3 ; ae Job Casting 
theretore entirely unnecessary ; 
oS S; Shop Castings 
charge and re-charge. credit hla 
nd re-credit it. These reports 


Total Castings 





rst g to the stock-keeper, who Melting Loss | | 
nters the amounts of the various 
aterials on his sheets, and are Coke 
en filed away. The Monthly Limestone 
Foundry or Cupola Report, Form Fire Clay 
3, is made out from the stock - 
records It shows the total net 
ost of the iron which has been 
FORM 3. . 
ised during the month, as well a 
he cost of coke, limestone and such materials ing out at night is also done at a fixed pric 
nd leaves the items in good shape to be en per floor in most cases, although some con 
tered on the cost sheet erns adopt the plan of letting « s work a 
Sand, coke, limestone, fire clay, facing and a certain price to one man, allowing him t 
imilar materials are used by the foreman as hire his own help. This plan has been found 
eeded, being reported daily after having been to work in a most satisfactory manner, not 
irefully weighed. Other supplies are issued mly for shaking out, but also in t cleaning 
requisitions to the store-keeper and all ma room. Unless this pla Ss us Ig 
rial is accounted for on the stock records room will be run by day work 
rom which the amount of material used is ob \fter the radiator sections pass through the 
ned monthly, and entered on the cost sheets cleaning room, they are piled up by t test 
faterial ind upplie Ss f Tr special orders out ing benche 5, great care be o bs \ to keep 
le the regular product are not figured in with the different days’ heats ft ning xe 
e regular cost sheets, but is kept track ot Chey are here subjected to rigid tests 1 ally 
parately, on different sheet, which sheet 


re filed ina separate binder 
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tester turns in a card showing how many sec 
tested, the of all of 
must correspond the total 
number put up. Production 
Sheet, Form 4, is made out at the testing de 
report of the 
A similar report to 


totals 
with 
The 


tions he has and 


these cards 


of sectic ms 


partment, and also a sections 


thrown out. (Form 5.) 
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REPORT OF RADIATOR SECTIONS DISCOUNTED 


IN CLEANING ROOM, 


Letter Siz Kind No. Col, | Number | Wt. 
om 
FORM 5 
lis is also made out daily at the cleaning 


room. The molder turns in cards like Form 


6 giving the number of sections he has made, 


the style and kind, and his own letter or mark, 
K.d by 
the foreman, are turned into the office, where 


he production sheet is 


nd these cards, after having been O 


made up in triplicat 


One copy goes to the testers, to be filled in af 
ter the heat has all been tested, one is for th¢ 
office, while the other is hung up in the foun 
dry in a conspicuous place, so that each molde: 

in see the result of his work and figure his 
time accordingly. The production sheet is a 


most important form, and will be referred t 


nore particularly further along 

From the testing department, the sections 
pass to the various machines for grinding and 
finishing them, and from there to the presses 


where they are put up into complete radiators 


The order sheet has a column used to show 
how many sections there are on the order, all 
REPORT OF RADIATION RECEIVED INTO STOCK ROOM 


rkmen on the nipplers, emery wheels, ream 


and presses being paid by the section. A 
cord is carefully kept each day of the radia 

t delivered to the shipping or stock room 
nd this record is checked with the orders 
they are issued and completed. The other 


men working in the machine shop are paid by 


I 


the day, their time being registered by means 
of a clock kept for this purpose. As many of 
these clocks can be used as will be found most 


convenient, according to the number of work- 


men employed, all employes, whether they 
work by the day or by the piece, being pro- 
vided with cards on which to register their 
time on the clock morning and 

evening. Time cards of any kind, 

190 clock or piece work, should be of 
ch | Waelaht different colors, each department 
; having its particular color for all 
forms used in it (his applies to 

orders, requisitions, etc., as well 

as to the time cards. If this ar- 

rangement is carried out, it will 

prove a great convenience, and 

The Funan, Will greatly facilitate making up 
the cost sheet The report of 


radiators received into stock is turned in each 


day, and the 1 to the credit of the 


sections place 


press men lhe grinders and finishers turn in 
‘ards showing what they have done for the 
MOLDER’S TIME CARD 

Dat 

Name A 4 N 
No. l Sty J Vi 

FORM ¢ = 
day, these cards being checked witl stock 
room record. 

The Production Sheet. 
Sheet, as stated above, is 


The Production 


records t 


ne of the most important is kept 
in a system of radiator costs, 

ing ily pro 

duct but : e of the 

molders and helpers, and what 

the production costs in the way of 

labor. The names of the mold 

e! nd helpe Ss cor rst fol- 

lowed by the é rk, the 

kind of work they naking, 

d the number of t up, th 
number good, the weigh 1e 71 ) f feet 
l e percentage of loss of ¢ When 
heet comes in from the testers th th 

nber of good sections marked upon it, and 
the reports of sections thrown out come in, the 
fice id foundry copies ar¢ é t con 
plete nd the amount due eac put in e 
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proper column of the office copy. The percent 
ages are also figured, and the foundry copy put 
in a conspicuous place in the foundry, in 
order to give the molders a chance to figure 
out their time, and also to show who is doing 
the best work [his acts as an incentive to 
he men, and in some shops, a premium is of 
fered to the molder having the best percent- 
age for the month. When the timekeeper has 


entered up the molder’s time from this sheet 


COST SHEET FOR MONTH OF 


Q 


FORM 9 


i dry 
fron per Cupola Report 
rw per F iry Kepor 
Molding Saud 
4 ets 
) pnd S per Stock I ord 
I ve La 
Non-} ve l r 
Total per oom Shee 
4 AL ua 
t y Cos 
i esl 
Rods a er Stock Records 
N 
1 
M 
I e ( 
Produetive Labor 
N Labor 
Genera 
Gene x ct 
Repair 
I Patterns 
i ry 
I 
int . 
T x 
Production 
J aud Shop Casting 
jation er ft 
Remarks 
it goes to the stock-keeper, to be checked with 


his records. It is then filed in a binder for 


reference. Owing to the importance of this 
sheet, it is well to have all the figures on it 


hecked over by two clerks, in order to avoid 
i] chance of mistake 
The Pay Roll. 


Form 8 shows the Pay Roll Book. A pag: 


more than one page if re 


in this book (or 


February, 1905 


quired) is devoted to each department, provid- 
ing columns for the total time, the amounts 
due for piece and day work, the total amount 
due, deductions and net amount due. Addi 
tional columns are provided for productive and 
non-productive labor. At the end of the 
month, when the cost sheet is to be made up 
the totals of productive and non-productive 
labor in each department are found and en 
tered in their proper places on the cost sheet 


190 Now 
iantity | Cost Extension Amount Total General 


Pays should be run bi-monthly instead of 
every two weeks, this being more satisfactory 
where a monthly cost record is being run. A 
molder is not often changed from one patter! 


to another, but in case he works on two 0! 


more patterns during the pay, the number 


sections of each kind can be entered in th 


“Sect.” column, room being left there for tw: 


or more entries. This book, like the other 
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forms, is gotten up with. a view to allow of 
*hecking with the stock records, etc., a system 

which all forms, if correctly kept, will tally 
p one with another, being much more accurate 
nd to the 


rms are in a measure independent. 


The Cost Sheet. 


easy operate than where main 


All 
now entered up for the month, the cost sheet 
(Form 9g.) 


material, time and stock records being 


prepared. his form is simple. 


providing for the amount and cost of material 


used during the month, obtained from the 


store room records and requisitions, and pro 
obtained 
These items are subdivided 


luctive and non-productive labor, 
from the pay roll. 
by departments, and additional space is give 
by departments, and additional space is given 


for general expense items so the net cost of 


production is thus obtained. Below this is 
provided space for figuring in all 

other items of expense for the 

month, thus giving the total ex Size 
pense of running for the month. 

Below is a recapitulation of the en 
cost, production, price per foot, pth =a 
etc. The production for the month Shaking out 


Cleaning 


is taken from the stock records, or 


can be gotten from the production caatiaee 
sheet. If desired, a record may Assembling 
be kept of the separate cost of = bag 
each style and kind of radiator Cost per section 
that is manufactured. A_ record ay 
of this kind is best run on cards, ete ss tb, 


nd is merely a simpler form of 
A card with a tab 
projecting to show the size, will 


the cost sheet. 


be found most convenient, while 


» cards may be classified by style, kind, etc. 
It will also be found con 





by means of guides. 


nient to have all cards representing steam 


] 


radiation of one color and water radiation of 


iother color. A sample of this kind of card 


will be seen in Form 10. Space is given for all 


1 tems entering into the manufacture of the 
radiator section, also space for comparison 
vith the cost sheet. This record is, however 


t necessary, though it will frequently be of 


very great convenience 
of Che cost sheet, however, gives everything 
tory that is required, without auxiliary records, and 
A s entirely reliable, if care has been exercised 
tet making up the various reports. It should 
—" filed in a binder and indexed by means of 
ct ustable index tags, so as to make reference 
th ck and easy. This form, as well as the ma 
en ity of the others shown, is made out in 


a book typewriter can b 


manner that 
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used to fill it out in all places or offices 
where there is one of these most useful ma- 
chines in operation, and if filled out in this 
way, as many duplicates as required or found 


convenient can be kept. 
the 
more departments, so making it 
fold 
vantage. 
With a 


the 


Many concerns would 


require copies of cost sheet in two or 


out in mani- 


would be in many cases a great ad- 


e ‘ - , 
system gotten up On similar lines 


to one here described, in good working 


order and carefully kept, the management may 
feel that they have something definite to go on 


ind that the costs on which their prices are 
based are entirely reliable, and not mere guess 


work, or a blind following of their competitor's 


prices. If their goods are costing too much, 


they will want to find out where the trouble 


is at once, and the foregoing forms will be of 
N Col Style K 
Com} 
Ib. 
Per lb. Co 
Per foot“ ‘ 
Whole 
great assistance to them in so doing, if intelli- 


gently gone over. The general plan of the 
system would, of course, have to be shaped to 
but i 


it will prove to be simple and 


fit the needs of the business, the main 


it is thought that 


In 


practical for this line of foundry work 


The William White & Sons Foundry ( 
of Dayton, Tenn. will remove to Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., where they will form a partner 
ship with Messrs. Gibson & Love, of th 


Lookout and Mountain City Stove Mfg 


Companies respectively, and will erect a new 
plant 
It is reported that The Newport Foundry & 


Machine Co., of Newport, Ky., will remove to 
Cincinnati and build an entirely new plant 
The Eureka Foundry & Machine Co., of 


Birmingham, Ala., has increased its 


stock fri 


-apital 


ym $5,000 to $50,000 
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AN ENGLISH CORE MACHINE. 


In this country most of the core machines 
now in use work on the sausage mill prin- 
ciple, and are used for comparatively small 
Practically all pipe cores 
made from loam and 
In England 


and short cores. 
in this country are 


struck up in the usual manner. 
interesting machine has been developed 
and is in use The 


machine is shown in the accompanying illus- 


a very 
for making pipe cores. 
tration. It consists of a revolving arbor upon 
a sand core is made. The sand is fed 
shelf or 


which 
to the from a 
pressed on to the arbor by a reciprocating bar 
the 


core board and is 


arranged back of the arbor and beneath 
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sand on the core barrel itself 
Manufacturers have expressed 
the sand should stick to the barrel, but by 
wetting it the sand adheres very readily. An 
other advantage claimed for the machine 

that it is only necessary to temper or wet thi 
sand to the consistency of ordinary molding 
sand and that a large proportion of old o1 
burned sand which would be unfit for mold 
ing purposes used in the 
lhe makers have recently added another de 
consists of 


fixing the 
surprise tha 


may be mixture 


vice to the machine’ which 
special hopper holding a sufficient amount of 
sand for one core, so that the operator can 
start the machine and then prepare the next 
core bar for work while the machine is ram 


ming the first core. 





AN ENGLISH CORE MACHINE, 


sand board. This reciprocating bar or ram- 
mer, stated, will press the sand on to 
‘ 
| 
, n ab one minute lor pipes 
from 2 to 4 in. in diameter the coating of 
5-16 thick, for 6 in. pipes 3¢ in., 
1 for 12 pipes in. thick. The machine 
\ patented by W. Jones and was made by 
] s & Attwood, of Stourbridge, England 
When in use they make five or six different 
hape r sizes or cores on one machine in 
few hours, but the makers state that the 
} most economical results can be obtained by 
Q e machine continuously on oné s 
In tl ase in England the labor for an or 
vy pipe core amounts to but one cent 
"hey claim that the labor cost of cores made 
lanner is about that of loam 
Ee ps the simplest description of this 


m; e would be to call it a core turning 
lathe, but instead of reducing the diameter by 

eel t as in an ordinary lathe, the re- 
cp Ts increases the diameter by 


AN EXPANSION PROBLEM. 


BY J. F. BUCHANAN. 
After reading the able paper by H. | 
in the May issue, on “Green Sand Botton 
and Sound Castings,” and Mr. Webb’s com- 


nents in the June number, I felt disposed 


add my quota to the discussion of the interest 
ing problems raised in connection with the e: 


pansion of molds and metals. Being a brass 


founder, my experience differs somewhat from 


hat of both gentlemen; however, I quite agre¢ 
with Mr. Webb’s remarks on the expansion 


] 


cores. It will generally be conceded that the 


behavior of metals, particularly their expan 


has not been so minutely observed a3 


sions, 


some of the natural compounds,—water 


example, in the form of ice, steam, or gas; and 


the same remark applies with equal force 


our knowledge of alloys. Scientists tell 


which water reaches 


a point at 


cnere 38 
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naximum density (about 39° F.), and it will 
xpand if it is either heated beyond this point 
r cooled below it. Certain metals, as iron 
ntimony, zinc, bismuth, exhibit similar ten 
dencies near to the point of congelation, but 
no precise announcement has yet been made 
vith regard to them, although nearly every 
foundryman is aware of such phenomena from 
Heat is said to exist in two differ 
sensible 
The former passes read- 
ily from one substance to another, affects the 


experience. 
ent states in the same substance, viz.: 
heat and latent heat. 


height of thermometer and is produced by the 


mechanical combination of certain elements 


but the latter only becomes apparent by a 
change of the condition of the body from the 
normal temperature, hence it is called latent o1 
concealed heat. In casting alloys the develop 
ment of this latent heat is sometimes an im 
portant factor in producing expansion of the 
metal while it is cooling down to the solid 
state, oftentimes resulting in a porous casting 
It is a common saying that a liquid cannot 
rise above its own level, but my experience 
vith alloys makes an exception. Liquid alloys 
sometimes assume various densities, resulting 
eutectic 


their 


in a series of liquation, forcing the 
surface in the order of 


When 


ing’ of the metal takes place in the head or 


alloys to the 


‘ 


fusibilities ‘swell 


this sweating or 
risers of a mold, the molder instantly applies 
cold water to set the metal and keep the pres 
sure on the casting until it is thoroughly set 
Some time ago I had an experience with four 
brass condenser tube which 


takes a deal of 


castings 


plate 
explanation. The plates in 


question were 42-in. x 33-in. x 114-1n., and as 


33 1 
hey were only to be used as stays for the con 
nser tubes, any sort of brass was considered 
good enough. They were made from scrap 
nd borings which I would estimate roughly 
contain about 70 percent copper, 20 percent 
ne, 8 percent lead, and 2 percent tin, with 
traces of iron and antimony. 
he molds were dry sand, the pattern being 
dded in the floor and a top part rammed up 
1 staked in position. About ten minutes af 
the first one was cast, my attention was 
lirected to the joint of the mold at the sid 
farthest from the runner (there was no riser) 
The top part had risen about 3-16 in. at that 
side, but it appeared to be in perfect contact 
th the joint at the front and half-way round 
sides. Now, if the joint had not been per 
fect when the mold was closed, there would 
have been a regular fin; or if the top box had 


n lifted by the pressure of the metal while 
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there would have 
Neither 
yet the casting when it was turned 


the mold was being cast, 


been a bad run-out. of these things 
happened ; 
more metal 


out showed 3-16 in. along one 


edge, tapering off to the thickness 
ibout the mid 


an irregular fin all along this thick edge, but 


correct 


lle of the pattern. There was 


it appeared as if it had sweated through the 
surface of the plate and was composed of the 
liquated metals. The mold and metal for the 
second of these castings being ready, I took 
the precaution, in weighting down, to double 


1 


he weight. It was of no avail; the 


[ Same 
thing happened; five minutes after it was cast 
you could pass the trowel blade right in be- 
tween the joint at the back of the mold. I 
decided to make the two remaining plates in a 


pair of strong cast iron boxes so that they 
could be cramped together. When these were 
cast the metal in the head liquated “swelled 
showing that there are other 


fluid 


igainst in casting alloys. The 


back” badly, 


things besides pressure to be guarded 
thing 


about this job was that after they came from 
] 
i 


strange 


the planing machine all four plates appeared 


to be equally solid. I had fully expected the 


first two castings to be spongy on the upper 


surface, but after 


seeing 
came to the conclusion that the alloy in cool- 


1 


ing was only throwing off the excess of lead 


tin and zinc, to admit the formation of more 


' , 
1iomogeneous metal in the body 


the ma- 


THE USE OF OLD CORE SAND. 


BY CHAS \. SMITH 


\s there have been several inquiries con- 


‘erning the manner in which I d core 
sand in new core mixtures, I may give the 
following explanations \fter the sand has 
been used it is still sand except that it is dry, 
vhile new sand is raw or moist The firm for 
which ] worked purchased a pan grinder to 
grind up old bricks that had been used in the 
furnace, and it was suggested that we might 
ise this for grinding the old cores I tried 
it by first introducing a wheelbarrowful of 
ld cores ir say about 350 pound After 
I had shoveled this amount in I p in one 
pailful of water to moisten th sand and 
eround it for about I5 or 20 minutes. The 
sand will then be as fresh as ne providing tt 

is nl been burned. | d three tons of 
old core sand over every day and have no 


rouble in the least with the cores. Care should 
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ground too fine, as this would make the cores 
too close. Oil should be used where old sand 
is employed and the cores well baked. The 
amount of oil to be used will have to be de- 
termined by experiment, on account of the 
fact that it depends largely on the style and 
size of the cores being made. When there are 
wires in the cores the grinding will free them 
and they can be picked out of the pan as it 
comes around, 

The question has been asked as to how old 
core sand should be mixed with new. When 
first experimenting, I mixed a little new sand 


with the old and found that it was unnecessary 


to add any new sand providing the cores are 
not seriously burned, and I used three tons of 
old sand over every day without putting any 
new sand whatever with it. I also use seven 
tons of new sand each day for making other 
cores, or in other words, 10 tons altogether. 
lhe cores must of necessity be supported by 
prints and the sand in these prints is not seri- 
ously burned and it is from these portions of 
the core that I get most of the material to ve 
used over. Ordinarily the entire core, prints 


and all, is hauled to the dump, but the firm 
would not stand any such wastefulness at 
present, even though it was their practice 
formerly. If the core sand is burned consid- 
erably I would advise adding one-third new 
sand, while if it is badly burned, I should ad- 
vise one-half new sand. Almost every foun- 
dryman has some cores upon which he can 
experiment and I would advise beginning by 
trying the old core sand on such jobs. If any 
foundryman has any special difficulties, 1] 
should be very glad indeed to help him out and 
answér any questions, or if he wishes infor- 
mation as to how to use it for particular 
classes of work, if he will let me know what 
class of work he has to do I will be glad to 
give him the benefit of my experience. 

Every superintendent ought to get acquainted 
with his core room foreman and give him 
credit for what improvements and additions 
he can make in the department, for the core 
room is certainly an important department and 
much saving can be made here by close atten- 
tion to details. If the core room foreman, 
however, is opposed to the use of sand, it 
may be difficult to get him to make good cores 
with it. I enclose a duplicate of one of my 
daily reports, which will show that I used 
more old sand than any other kind. 

Material used in core room, Oct. 22, 1904. 
RCN icici ie eaten 
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SOME FOUNDRY PRACTICE. 


BY T. BEN BENNETT. 

In the October Foundry | read with inter: 
a short article on foundry practice, describi 
the making of two small malleable casting 
I have a great deal of sympathy with tl 
molder who has to produce light work a1 
contend with dull iron. If the iron is hot, 
can easily cool it, but he cannot increase 
fluidity once it is cooled. Aside from the loss 
of castings from dull iron, I believe that in 
majority of cases the molder is directly 
indirectly to blame for losses. I can readily 
appreciate the fact that where men are work 
ing at piece work, they will avoid any work 
on the mold, such as venting, which they con- 
sider unnecessary; but if a number of molds 
are lost it is then the duty of the intelligent 
molder to examine the piece carefully to de 
termine the cause, and take care that they are 
not lost from the same cause the second time 
Had the molders in Mr. Karow’s case been 
put at molding a large thin plate, they would 
undoubtedly have vented it, and we notice 
that when he finally put an old molder 
the job, who was evidently a practical man as 
well as an old one, the first thing he did was 
to vent the mold. I have very little patience 
with the complaints of some molders when 
they lose their work. I have in mind one 
man who would look a pattern over in a mas- 
terly and superior way, find fault with th 
patternmaker, and then immediately and very 
quickly make a nice looking mold. Yet, when 
the work was cast, six times out of ten it 
would have to be made over again, and ver) 
often for the third time. It would have beet 
amusing, had it not been so costly, to he 
the reasons given for losing the work. Som«¢ 
times it was because the sand was too fin¢ 
the introduction of a vent would have relieved 
that; sometimes it was stated that the sand 
was too coarse and burned, when the real trou 
ble was that the mold was cut from imprope! 
gating. When too strong a facing sand was 


used, with the result that the sharp edges 
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he claimed that the 
trouble was due to cold iron, although he had 
‘ooled the iron himself before he considered 
it fit to pour. 
the bars 


yrners were rounded, 


If the flask strained or coped, 
weak. Why did not he 
pouring? When 
this individual did succeed in making a good 
casting, which he did sometimes, it 


were too 


secure it properly before 


was his 
wonderful ability that produced it and every- 
body had occasion to know it. 

As a rule this is the class of men who want 


1 


the biggest pay, and know just how they 


would run a shop if they were the firm and 
the firm in their place. 

I admit that 
finer 


very frequently we must use a 


sand than is satisfactory for the par- 


ticular job, but the sand is there and cannot 
very well be changed, while the job must be 
made. It is in Overcoming such difficulties as 
this that the intelligent 
ability. 


mechanic shows his 

The foreman does not need to be told 
that the sand is too fine, that the flasks are too 
light, and a little risky, for he knows all of 
these facts and expects the molder to exercise 
and if he cannot remove the diffi- 
culties to then consult 


his ability, 
with the foreman. 
There are many cases in which the patterns 
are at fault, possibly being too light in some 
part, as in Mr. Karow’s example, but the cast 
ings must be produced of that thickness, and 
the firm prefers to pay for the molder’s time 
necessary for venting the mold rather than to 
increase the thickness of the metal. Molds can 
be made much quicker without venting, and 
hence the inclination, especially in piece work, 
to do away with the vent wire, but no man 
calling himself a mold 


should lose a 


the second time from lack of venting. 


molder 


Mr. Karow’s second example of overcoming 


shrinkage is somewhat interesting. I have 
used nails with success in the cope to stop 
shrinkage, but never had any difficulty with 


the castings coming concave on the side due 
to shrinkage. This article brings to my mind 
an example of shrinkage that came under my 
observation, and the method of overcoming it 
At the 


was a new man in the shop, when a piece of 


may be of interest to some. time | 
It was the 

for the half of a chill for molding 
the hub of a wheelbarrow The chill 
was made for stagger spokes and provision 
made for the steel axle to project through the 
chill at the top and bottom, the hub to be 
poured down the side of the axle. 


vork was brought in to be made. 
pattern 


wheel. 


This is a 
nice piece to make and must be very clean 
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and free from holes. It had been made sev 


eral times in the past without difficulty. The 


job was given to one of the best men in the 


shop, who made four pieces, but when they 
were cleaned up and the hole for the axle 
and runner bored out a small hole showed up 


1 


in each casting, and every one said it was a 
blow hole from the green sand core, and as 
the vents were taken off from the bottom of 
the mold great care was given to see that the 
free when the 


made, but the 


vents were next casting was 


result was the same, and the 


old cry of “blow hole” went up. The pattern 
was then changed so as to allow the vent to 


be drawn off from the cope of the mold. Four 
more were made, but still this hole persisted. The 
job now became interesting and all the mold 
ers examined the casting and compared notes 
The hole was a peculiar one and did not show 
on the top of the casting, but showed as soon 
skin on the 


as the inside was tooled off | 


could not believe that it was a blow hole, but 
thought it a hole, 


minority of the men held the same 


shrink and a very small 


opinion 


The foreman and the majority continued to 


say “blow hole.” The center of the mold was 


next made in dry sand, but without success 
The job was then assigned to three different 
men, the best mechanics in the shop, but with- 
stage, I suggested that 


out success. At this 


the cope, which was 3 inches higher than 
the pattern, should be bushed up with a 3 or 
t inch bush, thus making the head 7 inches 


The 
a bush would do no good 


foreman, with a peculiar smile, told me 


I was a new man 


in the shop, and so not supposed to know 
any more than the law allows, but I had 
learned my trade from one of the most prac- 


tical molders in the country, and had been told 


to use what brains I had without depending 


on others. I determined to have my idea tried, 
and after much persuasion induced the man 
then making them to try the bushes on two 
out of the four molds. / The result was that 
the two molds with the \high heads were per- 
fect castings, but the other two had the same 
old hole in the center. This test convinced 


the molder making them and the balance were 


made with the high heads without any more 
trouble. I might add that before this risers 
and feeders had been tried in the shallow 


flasks without any success 


1 


It is evident that in this case the shrinkage 


was not due to the shape or weight of the 
castings, for they had been made before with- 


out difficulty and without bushing ip the cope 
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of the flask 
of the pig 


The difficulty lay in the grade 
iron we were using at the time. 
I made a careful study of the fracture, which 
I clearly remembered, and after several years 
received 


have a dose of the same grade of 


iron. I had occasion to make the same cast- 


ing about three months ago and gave the job 


} 


to the man whom [ had induced to try the heads 


years ago. He made two without high heads 
and the holes were there as of old, and I found 
it necessary to resort to the high heads to ob- 
] I have no means of analyz- 


tain the castings. 


ing this iron, but the fracture resembles that 


of the iron used when we had the trouble for- 
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the nature of the iron in the mixture or by the 
I have also 
small foundries 


size and shape of the castings. 
the that 
using from one to two cars of pig iron a week 


come to conclusion 
do not receive the same even grades of iron 
that are delivered to the larger shops where 
the blast furnace man knows a chemist is em- 
ployed and all the iron will be analyzed. 


MOLDING IN CORES. 
BY VINCENT COLAJEZZI. 
A Face Plate. 
Frequently molds composed of dry sand 
cores can be constructed cheaper and better 

















merly. Ina bar 1 inch by 1 inch by 12 inches, and will produce better castings than is pos- 
it stands a breaking strain of 2,750 to 2,800 sible with ordinary green sand molds. The 
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pounds. I had no trouble with shrinkage, hav three examples here given serve to illustrate 
ing successfully made a 1,300 pound casting this point very well indeed. A face plate 10 
from it. The casting was cored out consid- feet in diameter and 10 inches deep is shown 
erably, and this may account for the fact that in Fig. 1. The chief requirement in this case 
there was no difficulty. We found it almost is that the face must be cast down to insure 
impossible, however, to make a 70-pound solid a clean, sound surface. To accomplish this it 


round ball without showing a heavy shrinkage, 


even after feeding with a rod as long as we 
finally that we could obtain 


could I found 


better results by using a high head and neither 
feeder nor riser. 

In my experience I have found that up to a 
certain weight a high head was the best pre- 
whether 


shrinkage, caused by 


ventative of 


has proven very satisfactory, from the mold- 
er’s standpoint, to construct the mold of dry 
of course, a great saving 
in pattern expense to follow this method, as 
the core boxes are much cheaper than the 
pattern and core boxes would have been for 


sand cores. It is, 


carrying on the work according to the other 
method. 
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In constructing the mold, the spindle is located centrally when set in place in the im- 


first set up and a level bed struck off. Next, pression left by the core print pattern A. 








the core print pattern A, Fig. 4, is slipped down 
over the spindle and bedded into the sand level 
with the bed just struck off. As this core 
print pattern fits the spindle, it assures the 
fact that the core B, Figs. 2 and 3, will be 


4 


Q 


The core print frame shown in Fig. 4 is next 
set in place. This frame is composed of two 
semi-circular rings, attached to which are the 
T slot core print pieces marked D, J and K. 


There is also a guide at the center which fits 


a 
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Any length 


— 


up-to 56 ft 


-- ) PLANER 
( TABLE 
Fig. 9 











against the spindle and assists in locating the 
The core print patterns are bedded in 
level to the surface of the bed, taking care to 
the with the 
spindle during the entire operation. The frame 


frame. 


see that frame is in contact 


is then carefully drawn from the sand and 
revolved about the spindle % of a turn and 
bedded in on the opposite side in such a 


position that the core print J will drop into 


the impression left by the core print K, and 


the core print K will fit in the impression 
left by the 
the core print frame and core print pattern A 


from the sand for the last time, the lower 


core print J. After withdrawing 
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core box, Fig. 5, the T slot core box Fig. @ 
the center core box Fig. 7, and the covering 
core box Fig. 8. All of these are compara- 
tively simple, with the exception of the cover- 
ing core box shown in Fig. 8, which is com 
plicated by the fact that the track piece H must 
be made to draw out through the sides of the 
before the can be removed from 


box core 


the box. 
A Planer Table. 


Another example of a casting which can be 
produced to advantage in a mol. composed 
largely of cores is the planer tabl: shown in 



































half of the mold will be completed by setting Fig. 9. In this case the requirements are that 
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the central core B, Fig. 2, and the T slot cores 


E, Fig. 2. The wall cores F, Fig. 2, are next 
set against the T slot cores E, forming the 
outside circular wall of the mold. 

The covering cores G, Fig. 3, which contain 
ribs, T 


next set upon the cores F for a bearing on the 


the track, slot reinforcements, etc., are 


outside and upon the center core B for a 
bearing on the inside, or center. 
It will be noticed that the cores B and G, 


for the 
thus allowing the use of a 


Fig. 3, are provided with clearance 


spindle to revolve, 


gauge stick clamped on the spindle and re- 


volved around to make doubly sure that all 
of the covering cores G are located centrally. 
The pattern work necessary consists of the 


core print frame shown in Fig. 4, the wall 


the face must be cast down to insure a sound, 
clean surface and also that castings of any 
length may be required, up to 36 feet long, 
advancing by increments of 2 feet each. It 
that it a great incon- 
take the different 
lengths. of tables that might be required if a 
full 


also be quite a difficult task to hold the cores 
} 


would be 
care of all 


is evident 
venience to 
pattern were made for each. It would 
shown at P up in the cope of a green sani 
mold. It has therefore proven satisfactory to 
make the mold entirely in dry sand cores. It 
may also be stated that the T slots are planed 
out of the solid. thereby doing away with the 
necessity of any cores for them. 

In constructing the mold, a level bed is first 
struck off and the wall cores M and N, Figs. 
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10, It and 12, are laid along at the correct then bolted up into the covering cores Q, Fig. 
distance apart. It will be noticed that these 15, and both are then lowered as one core into 
wall cores are all 24 inches long and that position with the bearing on the wall cores, 
the covering cores are 24 inches wide. There- as shown in Fig. 10. The covering cores R, 


fore, since the castings vary in length by 24 
inches, the length of the bed required will de- 
termine the number of cores to be made and 
Set. 

End oil pocket cores are shown at O, Fig. 
13. Four of these will be required, two right 
hand and two left hand, and one of them will 
have to be set in each 


corner as shown in 


Fig. 10. The tightening cores T, Fig. 13, are 
a 
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Fig. 16, are next set upon the highest part of 
N, as shown in The 
mold is then completed by closing up each end 
17. It will, 
be necessary to back up the cores 


the wall core Fig. 10. 


with the end slab core S, Fig. 


of course, 


with green sand, make the necessary provision 


for gates and risers and for weighting the 
mold. 

In this case I have shown the cores, rather 
K 
i 

J 
a c 4 E 
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= Fig. 22 
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than the core boxes, as the construction of the 
latter is simple and showing the cores com- 
pletely illustrates the method of doing the 
work. The pattern work will consist in mak- 
ing the seven core boxes required. 

A Base Plate. 

A large base plate 18 feet long, 10 feet wide 
and 12 inches deep is shown in Fig. 18. This 
also makes a good example of core molding. 
The requirements of this are that the face 
must be cast down to insure a clean surface. 
The T slots are also planed out of the solid 
so that no cores will be required for these. 
On account of the fact that the face must be 
cast down, it will readily be seen that it would 
be an exceedingly difficult job to lift all of 
the sand projecting into the deep pockets with 
the cope if a green sand mold were to be 
made and also that it would be equally difficult 
to hang dry sand cores in the cope. Conse- 
quently, this job is made in dry sand cores, 
thereby doing away with a large proportion 
of the expense for pattern work, and also 
of the necessity of handling the large cope. 

In making the mold, a level bed is stuck off 
and the wall cores T shown in Fig. 19 are 
laid along each side the required distance 
apart, which in this case is 10 feet, as shown 
in Fig. 20. The covering cores U, Fig. 21, are 
next laid across from wall core to wall core 
projecting a distance of Io feet, as shown in 
Fig. 20. It will be noticed that the width of 
the covering core U is from the center of one 
rib to the center of the next. Therefore each 
core contains one-half of the thickness of the 
rib. The two end cores also carry flanges as 
shown in the illustration, whereas the rest of 
the cores are plain. After setting the cover 
ing cores, the mold will be completed by 


1 end with the special end cores 


closing up eac 
V, Fig. 22. Since the covering cores U each 
contain only one-half of the thickness of the 
rib, it will be necessary to form one-half of 
the thickness of the end ribs in the end cores 
V as shown in Fig. 20. The pattern work for 
this job consists in the making of three core 
boxes, one for the c yvering core U. one for 
the wall core T and one for the end core V. 
It will also be noticed that a base plate of 
any desired length varying by increments 
corresponding to the distance between the ribs 
could be made by adding more cores. Of 
course it would be necessary to use chaplets 
to support the bridge cores U and also to back 
up the mold with green sand, make the neces 
sary provision for gates and risers, and use 
weights for holding the mold during the 
pouring 
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COKE. 
BY JOHN M’CUNE. 

Coke is a substance with which all foundry- 
men are thoroughly familiar, but you cannot 
make as broad a statement about coke as the 
Irishman made about whiskey when he said 
that all whiskey was good whiskey, for all 
coke is certainly not good coke. Some state- 
ments that have appeared in The Foundry 
during the last few months have set the writer 
cogitating about the subject and the result has 
been that he has decided to spill over on the 
subject, say what he thinks about it, and give 
other people a chance to express their opin- 
ions. 

We know that the reason we put coke in the 
cupola is that we may use the carbon contain- 
ed therein to melt the iron. So long as the 
melting progresses properly, the coke is strong 
enough to carry its burden, and the cupola 
runs properly, the only thing we are interested 
in is the carbon and its behavior, but there are 
two or three other things that are pretty liable 
to push themselves in for our consideration 
Those who have been fortunate enough to 
have had their entire cupola experience in the 
civilized East, have probably never encoun- 
tered any other difficulties than those which 
arise from the ash and its impurities, including 
sulphur and phosphorus, and so we may dea! 
with this coke first. As the standard Con- 


] 


nellsville coke usually contains well above 10 


percent ash, it has been stated that 10 percent 


1 


ash was an absolute necessity in a coke, to en 
able it to carry the burden. 

Cheoretically, this looks to the writer like 
throwing a lot of slag into the cupola to keep 
up the iron and as a consequence, he has been 
making some inquiries and doing some writ- 
ing, asking the other fellow about his practice 
and so on, until he has come to the following 
conclusions: First, the foundryman is “sot in 
his ways” in regard to coke, very much as he 
was about iron before mixing by analysis came 
in, and he is liable to use the brand of coke 
which he has always been used to. Second, the 
first cost is liable to play an unusually large 
part in the selection of foundry coke. 

The introduction of by-product ovens 
throughout the country has introduced a large 
amount of by-product coke and where this is 
strong enough it has formed a very useful 
foundry coke, though it has upset all of our 
theories concerning fracture and looks of a 
good foundry coke. 


In many cases the by-product coke runs as 
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high in ash, or higher, than the standard Con 
nellsville coke. The West Virginia cokes can 
furnish anything a man wants in the way of 
There are 


good practice or trouble. some 


soft mushy cokes made there which will not 
all, and there are other 


carry any burden at 


cokes made which contain in the neighbor- 
hood of 7 to 7% percent ash, which will carry 
the burden as well as any of the ashy Connells- 
lle coke; in fact, sometimes such brands as 
the Powellton coke have been known to run 
one-half of 


f ash and still carry the burden per 


only about their guaranteed 


amount <¢ 


This seems to explode the theory that 
the ash of the Connellsville 


fectly. 


coke was what 


made it carry the burden so well and to show 
us that this was only one of the nice talking 


] 


points of the man who had the high ash coke 


to sell. The burden carrying power of a coke 


is undoubtedly to be found in the cell struc- 





INTERIOR OF CUPOLA. 


If the 
walls of the cells are fairly thick and hard, 


ure more than in the ash contained. 


ie coke will carry its burden well, no mat- 

er what the percentage of ash, but the percent- 

age of ash has certainly got to be accounted 

for in cupola practice, on account of its lining 

destroying propensities, and on account of the 

fact that flux is required for carrying off the 
] 


In selecting a foundry coke the writer would 


give the following advice. First, make sure 
that the coke has an established record as 
good foundry coke, unless you are willing to 


Second, under any circumstances 


nake sure 


that the producers can guarantee a 





uous supply of uniform quality. Third, 

in comparing prices, compare quality and fuel 
lue also. If one coke contains 14 percent 
sh and the other is guaranteed not to contain 
above percent, it is evident that you are 


130 pounds more carbon in each ton 
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to be used in melting iron in the 7! 
than you are in 


2 percent 
Chen also, 
you are avoiding about 200 pounds of slag ta 


coke the other. 


each ton of coke used, together with the cost 


of the corresponding amount of flux necessary 


You may say that you have short heats and 
never use flux, but if you will investigate your 
cupola you will probably find that you are us- 


ing pig iron for flux, as the ash is bound to 


have flux to form slag and if it cannot get 
limestone or fluor spar it will tak 

Irom the above conclusions it is evident 
that under some circumstance: it may be 
cheaper to ship a more expensive coke from 
some distance than to use a cheap local sup- 


take flux, lining and 


ply, especially when we 
all into consideration 


A word or two concerning the experience of 
those who have had the pleasure or pain of 


trying to Tuna foundry In a new country may 
\t one time a certain Western 
coal mine or its owners got a notion tl 


be of interest 
iat their 
coal was a good coking coal. They built some 
beehive ovens and produced some of the pret- 
tiest coke that any one ever saw. It was hard, 
had a nice luster and seemed 


coke 


Ch ke 


be a perfect 
Fortunately for the foundrymen, this 


was tried first in a lead smelting furnace 


and promptly froze the furnace up. Every one 


had noticed that there were some little white 
specks in the coke but had paid no attention to 
them. Investigation, however, showed that the 
coke contained over 20 percent ash, and that 


of this 


or gypsum, which is a very troublesome thing 


a large portion was calcium sulphate, 


to try to slag out of a cupola or any other type 


of furnace. Some of this coke tried in the 
cupola, but without success. 
\t another 


economy of the purchasing agent the 


time through tl extreme 
writer 
and take off a heat 


from the gas works of one 


of the Western cities, 


found himself forced to try 
with gas house coke 
ain that in 
the coke 
was not strong enough to carry the burden in 


and it is cert 
this case the “heat went bung,” for 
+} “c+ lap 

the first place, 


simply loaded with 


it was 
sulphur and ash. It was 


and in the second place 


impossible to get a sufficient amount of air 
into the 
things up, and the 


furnace to melt it fast enough to free 
ig half 


made from a photograph produced by 


accompanyi! tone 


hanging 


the camera at the charging door and looking 
straight down through the cupola will give 
some idea of the mass of slag about the tuy- 
eres after a hole had been punched through the 
center and the upper portion of the charge 
gotten out. What iron was secured from the 


heat was so loaded with sulphur that the cast- 
ings were worthless. 
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SYSTEM FOR STORING AND CARING FOR 
PATTERNS. 

The care of patterns is at best a perplex- 
ing problem, bad enough in an establishment 
where but one line of work is carried on, but 
increasingly difficult as the variety of work 
increases. The described is one 
which has been developed as the result of 


system here 
several years’ experience, is now in use by a 


large corporation operating properties of 


N.S Pattern No. Ship To 


S.G.D.CO. 


From 52d 8t. Shop 190 


Received 


Signature 196 
Sign aad return promply to 
Ss. D.C 520 St. & 20 AVE., BR KLYN, N.Y. 
FIG.1, TAG FOR PATTERN. 


several 
very 


kinds, and is especially adapted to a 
line of patterns. 


The subject may be divided into five heads: 


diversified 


Making, handling and shipping, accounting, in- 
dexing, and storage 
not fall 


Patterns, 


The first, making, does 
this article. 

as completed, are numbered con- 
secutively and turned over in the drafting de- 
partment, which has general charge of pat- 
terns. After 
the pattern 


within the scope of 


examination to make that 
has 


number stamped on every removable piece and 


sure 


agrees with the drawings, 


has raised figures to identify the castings, the 
pattern is entered in the pattern book. This, 
the only bound book used, is a common cloth- 
bound book of 


200 pages. In the left margin, 


four lines apart, the pattern numbers are 


stamped consecutively, and in the space oppo- 
site, the title and 
tern. 


a rough sketch of the pat- 
These sketches are merely for identifica- 
tion of the pattern, reference being made for 
details to the 
file. Each 

but the use « 


original print or drawings on 
book contains only 2,400 patterns, 
\f several light books is preferable 
to one ponderous volume, because the light 


book can be carried to the 


pattern, if neces- 
sary, instead of bringing the pattern to the 
book, while if cards are used, one will, in the 
best regulated offices, occasionally be lost when 
taken out 


patterns 


for reference. The numbering of 


consecutively, rather than by any 
other system, simplifies the entire routine. 


When a 
Fig. 1, 


pattern is to be shipped, a tag, 


is attached to it. These tags are Den- 
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nison’s “G” quality and cost, in lots of 2.000, 
$1 per thousand, printed and with string at- 
tached. The date and name of foundry are in 
serted by rubber stamps, and an abbreviated 
title is written in. The title is for convenience 
only, and might be omitted. A receipt, Fig. 2, 
has the date and name of foundry inserted at 
the same time as the tag, and is signed by 
the messenger or drayman who delivers the 
patterns. When the tags are returned, signed, 
by the foundry, the corner of the correspond- 
ing receipt is clipped, unclipped corners thus 
indicating delinquency either in delivery of 
The foundry 


few days, of such delin- 


patterns or in return of tags. 
is notified, after a 
quency. 

The tags, as received, are sorted according 
to foundries, and filed vertically in numerical 
order, in shallow 
each foundry. 


drawers, one drawer for 
The tags in any drawer repre- 
sent all the patterns at that foundry, except 
those for which tags are in transit. Upon the 
return of a pattern, receipt is given on a form 
similar to Fig. 2, the corners of the carbon 
copies of these receipts being clipped as the 
corresponding tags are from the 
The date of return is stamped across 
the face of the tag, and it is fitted in another 
drawer, which contains a history ot the travels 
of each pattern, one tag for each trip it has 


made to a foundry. 


removed 
drawers. 


This completes the ac- 
counting, every operation being duly checked, 
yet without unnecessary clerical work. 

Next in order is the indexing. The ideal 
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PATTERN SHIPMENT RECEIPT 


Received, for delivery to 


book 


torn from 


Patterns 


End perforated, to be 


Signed 


FIG. 2. RECEIPT FOR PATTERN. 


indexing system provides means for finding 


readily the number of any pattern when its 
name or its use is known, and for ascertain 
ing whether there is in stock a pattern which 
can be used for a given purpose, whether origi- 
nally made for that purpose or not. This end 
has been attained in a very satisfactory degree 
by a modification of the decimal system of 
classification, familiar by its almost universal 
use in libraries. The principal classes of pat- 


terns, corresponding to the various depart- 


ments of work, are given numbers 10, 20, 30, 
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etc., up to 90; divisions of these classes are 
numbered in the units place, and subdivisions 
in the tenths pluce; this can be carried cut to 
hundredths and thousandths, but that will 
seldom be necessary Thus, suppose one of 
the classes, 30, is “Shop Machinery and Tools ;” 
it could be divided t:to 31. Machine Tools; 
32, Wood-Working Machiiery; 33, Hand 

Tools; 34, Dies; 39, Other Shop Machinery 
and Tools. Division 34 covid be divided into 
34.1, Bulldozer Dies; 34.2, Steam Hammer 
Dies; 34.3, Press Dies; 34.9, Other Dies. If 
division 34.1 happened to be specially large, it 
could be subdivided into 34.11, Bulldozer Dies 
for Structural Shapes; 34.12, for Pipe Hang 
ers; 34.19, Other Bulldozer Dies. ‘i! ninth 
division is always reserved for “othe: pat 
terns, as in the examples above. Th's de imal 
classification shoula be carefully prepared ‘o1 
the particular business to which it is to be ap- 
plied: but once the classes are laid out, ‘t will 
be found easy to use and very flexible. 

The class number of each pattern is written 
in the margin of the pattern book, below the 
pattern number, in smaller figures, and 1s 
checked when entry is made on the index 
sheéts. Some patterns may be entered under 
two or more heads, and in case of any un- 
certainty as to which of two classes a pattern 
belongs in, it should be entered in both. The 
index sheets are ruled bond paper, 854 x 12 
inches, with holes punched in the left margin 
for fasteners. At the head of the sheet is 
written the number and name of division, 
thus: “31.3, Planers,” and all patterns in this 
division are entered, number and title, in suit- 
able ruled columns. India ink is used, so that 
blueprint copies of the whole index, or of 
given classes, may be made for the foremen, 
order clerks, or others. These sheets are 
bound, in numerical order, in a Shipman Com- 
mon Sense Binder No. 128%, with an outline 
of the classification on the first pages. The 
sheets cost 45 cents per 100, ruled and punched 
to order. To find a pattern—a commutator 
nut, for example—the outline is consulted and 
the class “40, Motors” is selected, next the 
division “43, Armatures” and_ subdivision 
“43.6, Commutators.” Turning to the sheet 
headed 43.6 a list of all patterns for commuta- 
tors is found. A novel feature is the “go, 
General Utility” class. In this class are listed 
patterns which, while already indexed under 
the divisions for which they were originally 
made, may be useful for other purposes. Un- 
der “o2, Gears and Sprockets” will be listed 
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lathe gears from 31.2, brush-holder sprockets 
from 43.4, hoisting-engine gears from 63.2, 
etc. The draftsman, in designing new ap- 
paratus, or the shop foreman with a break- 
down on his hands, has thus for reference 
a complete list of all gear and sprocket pat- 
terns in stock. Other divisions of the go class 
are pulleys, rods, disk shapers, tube shapers, 
bearings. 

There remains only the storage of the pat- 
terns The arrangement adopted in this case 
is adapted to a large range of sizes. ‘liers of 
shelves, five high, preferably of fireproof ma- 
terial, are provided, divided by transverse 
partitions into sections five feet long, each 
section numbered 3400, 3500, etc An open 
room, with hooks on walls and ceiling, is also 
provided, this being divided by painted stripes 

] 


yn floor, walls and ceiling into sections num- 


bered Ss S Oe lhe patterns trom 3500 to 


3509 are stored, as far as there is room, on 
the shelves of section 3500; the overflow of 
large patterns is stored in the open room, 
mucu space being saved by storing similar pat- 
terns such as pipe flanges or floor plates to- 
gether regardless of their numbers. In each 
shelf section is 2 covered box for very small 
patterns, and a heavy card on which are writ- 


ved to the 


ten the numbers of all patterns rem 
open room, and opposite each the number of 
the section where it may be found. A person 
wishing to find pattern 5369 can get a general 
idea of its shape and appearance from the 
sketch in the pattern book, and has then only 
to look thrcugh the shelves of the 5300 sec- 
tion. 

In conclusion it may be said that origi- 
nality is claimed for few of the features of 
this system. It has grown, step by step, 
through the necessity for keeping accurate ac- 
count of patterns, avoiding duplication, econo- 
mizing space, and at the same time avoiding 
elaborate clerical work. It is believed that 


this system gives a maximum of accuracy and 


convenience, with a minimum of labor.—By 


R. S. Cremin, in the Amertcan Machinist. 


YARD CRANES. 
BY FRANK B. KLEINHANS 

A yard for storing castings is a necessity in 
nearly all manufacturing establishments 
Many of the crowded conditions of the erect- 
ing shop would be removed by having a con- 
venient yard nearby. This is true in both the 
manufacture of light and heavy machinery. 

In the manufacturer ef light machines, a 








Com 
petition is keen and prompt deliveries impor- 
\ large 


carried 


large stock of castings must be carried. 
variety of castings must there- 
that there 


may be no delay when an order is received for 


tant. 


fore be in stock, in order 


a machine 


In the manufacture of heavy machinery, 
many large castings are required for each ma 
chine and in order to facilitate work in the 


foundry, it is frequently a great advantage to 
run castings through before the machine shop 
is ready for them. Unless a yard is at hand, 
these castings must be piled up in the foundry 
or machine shop and thus much useful space 
is occupied. Any superintendent who has had 
to spend three hours with one or two of the 
traveling to 
at the bottom of the heap, will agree 


cranes, in order dig out some 


casting 
that a yard would be a useful addition to the 
plant. 

A yard should be arranged if possible, to ad 


1 


mit of the least amount of handling when stor 
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framing is shown in Fig. 2. The 


top 


beams G would be spaced 20 ft. and supported 


( 


m caps C as shown. The braces B would also 


be made of 8x9 in. yellow pine and would be 


notched both 


FIG. 2 


4 


in the column and beams. The 














na Be 
LONGITUDINAL DIMENSIONS OF YARD CRANE. 


‘column would extend underneath the ground 


level of the yard and be supported on sills 





S. After the runway is framed 

‘al together, the whole thing is leveled 

SS a = W ith stone or cinder ballast at A, 

| y 7 this being pounded in under the 

} | . <j : * . ‘ : : - a 

| | | = eee Soe ill, in much the same way as a 

4 = | newly laid railway track is 
20 2 =» straightened and leveled. 

- A cross sectional view of this 

, 3 } runway 1s shown in Fig. 3. The 

\ #+% braces B are 8 x 8 in. and are 

FIG. I.—MAIN DIMENSIONS OF YARD CRANE. notched one inch deep as shown. If 

the runway can be attached to a 

ing castings or in removing them. Of course building on one or both sides the lower braces 

some overhead traveling cranes furnish the need not be as secure as shown in this illus- 


most convenient method in order that all parts 

of the yard can be served to good advantage. 
To 

manufacture of 


meet the general requirements for the 


medium weight machinery, a 


yard crane of 6,000 lbs. capacity would be 
heavy enough. This crane should serve a 
runway of from 50 to 150 feet in length and in 
width from 12 to 30 feet. The cheapest sup 
port for crane of this capacity would be a 
wooden structure. The crane itself should be 


provided with power traverse of the bridge 
The raising and the lowering of the castings 
could be done with a hand chain block and 


the movement of the trolley would also be by 
hand. 

The general arrangement of a runway for a 
shown in Fig. 1. This is designed for 
of 
of 25 ft The 


yard 1s 


a runway 100 ft. in length and for a span 
c height from the ground level 
to the rails would be 18 ft. 


Sx 1n. 


1 
The framing can 


yellow pine. A detail of 


be made of 


tration. 


The rails would be put in place and the 
Braced from 
building 
if possible 
8x 2 8x 


Batlast 





FIG. 3.—TRANSVERSE DIMENSIONS OF YARD CRANE. 


After 


runway has been straightened and leveled 


joints bolted together with fish plates. 
the 
the rails would be spiked down after the usual 
manner so as to give 25 ft. center to center of 
rail 

lhe arrangement of a 6,000 lb. crane is rep- 








mm 
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resented in Fig. 4. The hand chain block B 
would be hooked in the trolley link as shown 
The traverse of the trolley, back and forth, 
would be accomplished by the use of the hand 
chain C. The bridge would be traversed with 
the motor M. The racks R and R would be 
bolted to the rail and would extend the full 
length of the runway. 

Che following is an estimate of the cost of a 
hundred foot runway crane and everything 
complete as described: 
8x8 in. yellow pine @ $28 per thousand.$ 118 
Crane complete but without motor...... 475 
5 h. p. motor 125 


aS SHMEES: OMS: .ccows 3ck swe wcawencwns 50 
REHOMS: HONS: CEG. chides sc ch duu Seadaanide 70 
6,000 Rand chai BIOCK «... 6666 cdcca sees. 78 
Erection of runway, setting of crane, etc. go 

$1018 


[his amount of money could be invested to 


larl\ 


H 


} 
Vv. ~~ ae 


Bridge 20 1-Beams 


— 





~ BA J 


ssh | Rr 





Ln I 
B 
1] 
Weight chain 
oC 
) GooOo Ibs, 
—— Hane chain 


FIG. 4-—THE TRAVELING CRANE. 


good advantage by many manufacturing con- 
-erns which are laboring under disadvantages 


in their foundry and machine shop. 


THE PATTERNMAKER FROM A MOLDER’S 
POINT OF VIEW.* 
BY WM. S. MCQUILLAM. 

I wish to offer my apology in advance for in- 
flicting upon you a paper which might be 
construed as casting reflections on members of 
a worthy craft. And I tremble some when I 
remember that one of them has intimated 
that he would like to write a paper on “Mold- 
ers from a Patternmaker’s Point of View.” 
And as if that were not enough, one of my em- 
ployers has signified his intention of writing 
“Castings from a Customer’s Point of View.” 
However, as he says nothing short of a volume 
will do the case justice, we may have time to 
escape the consequences of the wrath to come, 


_ "Paper read at the seventh monthly meeting of the 
New York Foundry Foremen’s Association. 
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if we can only succeed in bringing our busi- 
ness up to the standard aimed at by the Foun- 
dry Foremen’s Association before that book is 
finished. 

The only excuse | make is to help along 
discussions that will draw out from the great 
fund of foundry knowledge present a few 
points that might put us in a position to atone 
to those customers by giving them better cast- 
ings for less money. 

Among the many important considerations of 
foundry practice the one of patterns is not the 
least. The most intelligent thought must be giv- 
en it from the foundry point of view, as too 
often this very important equipment is left with 
people who have very little conception of the 
requirements of the molder, and the conditions 
and elements with which he has to deal. Pat- 


terns are often given us upon which time and 
money have been wasted and which 
might be saved if the molding points 
had been directed by some one whose 
experience has made him competent to 
IJ see the obstacles that may arise, not 
\,} only in the molding but in the struc- 
rf 4 ture and quality of the castings to be 


11 


made. Patterns might well be said 
to be a large part of the foundation 
on which the foundry stands, and we 
might safely say that the standard of 
a business may be pretty safely gauged 

and the measure of success or failure 

to make the foundry pay can be traced 

to the condition and grade of this 
very important part of equipment, espe- 
cially in these times when the greatest 
amount of work for the least money is re- 
quired by the hustling competition of the busi- 
ness. How often we see loss of time due to 
the molder trying to get around some points 
in his work that would seem intended not 
alone to try his skill as a molder but to give 
him an opportunity of solving a puzzle. Many 
points are overlooked in patterns through ig- 
norance and often through a desire to save 
cost. They are too often rushed through and 
the foundry has to make up for their deficiency 
—sometimes for years to follow. The money 
thus spent for time and castings that might 
have been saved would many times over have 
paid for good patterns. Take the matter of 
proper draft alone, which is so often neglected 
—sometimes on patterns otherwise well made 
and finished. Much valuable time is con- 
sumed in making poor castings through slick- 
ing and patching, trying to make a mold as it 
should have been if the pattern had left it 
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without tearing it to pieces. It is a fact easily 
recognized that the mold produced by a free 
there is little 


and smooth pattern, upon which 
or no work for the molder’s tools, will almost 
he best 


find patterns that show that 


always produce t and smoothest cast- 
ings. Again we 
much time and money have been spent upon 
them and apparently nothing spared to make 
them first-class, still the ideas of a designer or 
maker as to how they should be molded to the 
best advantage are very much at variance with 
the knowledge and experience of the foundry 
man, who will have to study out a way to be- 
the job By modification of the 


gin work on 


lines or changes in construction, which would 
ye of little importance in the article to be pro 
a great deal of time and worry might 


We 


told that every foundryman will want patterns 


be saved in the foundry. are sometimes 


to his own notions and 
that 
But in looking over the pat- 


-ontorm 


must admit this is very 


often the case 


terns of this kind carefully, in a majority of 
cases we will find it is because of the general 
cussedness of the original pattern that the 
foundryma is to work overtime to devise 
the changes referred to. It is safe to say that 


enough in most foundries 
to recognize the merits of a good pattern, and 
the higher the quality of patterns in general 
the less question will there be as to the manner 
will leave the 


of molding them. Patterns that 


least for the molder’s skill and his tools wil! 


ice the best castings at the least 
there 


invariably prod 


Now, while we will admit that 


cost. 
are many indifferent molders in the business, 


his shouid be the 


greater reason for making 
as near automatic as possible. 
is indeed in a bad way that must 
having the highest skill to make 
We can plainly see that it 


depend upon 
castings. 
equipped shop that 


is most always the best 


turns out the poorest molders, as in such shops 
the men are not required to exercise the same 
amount of skill to produce quality and quantity 
as in shops with poorer patterns and equipment 
There are apparently some people engaged in 
the making of patterns who will give us for 
their excuse for the many defects that they 
lines of the 


therefore 


have followed the designer or 


draughtsman and must have 


duced the 


would be all very well if the pattern were the 


pro- 


irticle as intended by him, which 


only end sought. Along this line of argument, 


if the designer wished to produce, for instance, 


a piece of furniture in cast iron, why would 
it not be 


best to have a cabinet maker make 
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of his ability in that 
what 


the account 


line? It is 


on 
not 


pattern 


hard to imagine our 


troubles would be if we were to take our pat- 
store, where we might 


many 


terns from the furniture 
from designs and at 


do to 


get them 


among 


much less cost. How would it follow 


along the same lines if it happened to be a dog 
animal that 
Sesides these questions of draft and 


or horse, or some other was 
wanted. 
finish there are many other points which re- 
quire the careful treatment which experience 
in handling has taught us to be the best. Sel 
dom cian the handling of one job lay down 
specific methods for the handling of others 
\We must study and know the constitution of 
-h subject separately before we prescribe for 
their ills. 

had 


more competeilt 


Like many others who have probably 


troubles with patterns, I feel 


to talk 


r¢ medies, 


about complaints than to prescribe 


Therefore we will confine this paper 
to a few defects and what appears to be a 
remedy for them in the foundry after the pat- 
terns have been made. 


lake for example a plain flat plate of equai 


thickness and of ordinary size. If we make 
this plate a certain thickness—say from one- 
half inch up—we have little trouble keeping 
it straight, but if we make a piece below that 
thickness we are liable to have more or less 


rcuble with the plate warping. This will be 


1 
i 


greater with the thinner than with the thicker 


castings, and will be due to the unequal tem 
perature of the metal at the time the mold is 
filled In the heavier castings the body of 
netal wili keep at all times a more even tem- 
than in lighter ones because it 


perature the 


will have more room to flow over the whole 
surface in a heavier body and will avoid the 
chilling effects of the sand. While in the 
thinner castings the metal will flow only to 


certain points and cool at those points and 
sometimes will set before other points are cov- 
ered by the metal. The result will be, the cool 
places will in a great measure have fintsned 
shrinking before other parts have begun and 
we find the resistance of the cool parts to the 
shrinkage of the hotter parts will cause the 
casting to yield to the strain thus produced. 
\s shrinkage must take place it will throw out 
the surface of the plate, and the larger the 
area the greater will be the amount of warp. 
This rule will follow in all kinds of castings 
where the cooling is unequal, and often we are 
forced to use a much softer iron to avoid the 
than 
had been given to the construction of the pat- 


consequences we would if consideration 
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ns and they had been made of a uniform 
hickness or the different parts had been made 
with a view to counteracting the unequal cool- 
ig of the metal after it had gone into the 
nold The reason why the softer iron wi'l 
not warp and crack as easily as the harder iron 
probably due the fact that in the softer iron 
we have a greater amount of carbon in the 
form of graphite in particles which are sur- 
uunded by a network or lacework of iron 
Any strain brought to bear on the casting 
‘ough shrinkage or otherwise will draw out 
is lacework into straighter lines and _ find 
ng little resistance in the soft particies of 
graphite, will more easily adjust itself to the 
train and greatly reduce the tendency co 
warp or crack. But in the harder iron where 
here is a less amount, if not an entire ab 
sence of these particles of graphite, there 
ld be far less chance for adjustment, as the 

mn crowds itself and often offers greater re 
stance to the shrinkage. Along the lines of 
his theory we might have our patterns made 
nd the castings poured, with a view to equal 
r the distribution of metal 

] 


The parts thay 


ire mast liable to run cool we could, wheneve; 


1.1 oe = es 


heavier, and the parts 
hat are stibject to the most flow of irea 
ight be made a little lighter so that as the 
Is it W utd keep at a more even tem 
perature. The shrinkage would be made equal 
t all points at the same time. Then again if 

ittention were paid to the causes and 


in which to mold the ar 





uld be decided and the pattern made 
iccordingly. In many cases it would tend to 
more equal cooling if the lighter parts were 
in the lower part of the mold, as the up- 
r pert, if lighter or of even thickness, will al 
tys cool quicker than the lower parts. Of 


urse there ar 


e many cases where the forn 


the article and its requirements will leave 

-hoice of molding it up or down, but in 

cases if judgment is exercised the metal 
ight be run into the mold so that the hottest 
m would go to the places where there is 
li itv to cool first \ good illus 
tion of this might be a wheel or some othet 
iis form that has a hub or heavy 


rt in the center that would have a tendency 


If the metals were run in at the lightest 
irts it would, to reach the center, have to 
ver a greater surface and would in con 
nee hay vecome cooler than when it 
first entered the mold; while the lighter parts 
would have the full heat of the metal at the 
ime when the mold was filled 
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FANS AND PRESSURE BLOWERS FOR THE 
FOUNDRY. 

In The Foundry for January was given 
the tull report of the committee of the Pitts 
hurg Foundrymen’s Association, appointed to 
investigate the use of fan and ] 


fan and positive pressure 
lowers for foundry cupolas Che particular 
uestion sought to be determined was the 


amount of power required for fan and pres 


sure blowers, respectively, but the inquiry also 
covered other points having to do with the 
relative efficiency of the two forms of blowe1 
Followine the presentation of tl} “Amy? oy 
LOLOVN Q the presentation of t ymimuttee s 


report at the 1)« cember meeting f the Pitts 


ure FKoundrymen’s Association, there was a 
discussion of the important questions involved, 


ind with a view to ¢ 


. nore genera 
xpression of opinion further discussion was 
[ eting to be 
eld Monday evening, Jan. 9. In view of the 


alue of the Pittsburg ine 


made the order for the January m 


juiry of foundrymen 


generally The Foundry invited expressions on 
the subject from the manufacturers of fans 
and blowers, and has in reply the letters given 


below 


Difficulty of Providing Identical Conditions. 


You ask in yours of Dee ) for comment 


ipon the report of fan and pressure blower 
tests presented at the December meeting of the 
Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. Re 
stricting ourselves solely to a discussion of the 
itements made within the report, we would 
first point how how emphatically these tests 


indicate the difficulty of providing identical 
‘onditions under which comparative results 


can be secured Neither single test nor a 


ingle cupola is sufficient to establish relative 
efhciencies of blast producing mechanism. The 
slight change in the size of the pieces of scrap 
charged produced suc] marked difference 


tween the results secured in the first and in 


the second series of tests, that one may prop 
: a 1 1] | : { 

rly question how near alike the conditions 

were in the two individual tests stituting 


either series. A single piece of scrap might, 


in any one of the four individual tests, have 


been of such excessive size as introduce ab- 
normal resistance to the passage of ur and 
gases upward through the charges. It is there 


fore manifestly true that conclusive results 
can « nly he obtained by carrying tests through 
an extended period. and by considering the ef 
ficiencies of blowers under varying conditions. 
It is probable that the scrap used in the second 


series conformed most nearly to that common 


ly found in the average foundry, and _ there- 
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fairly indicative of 


throughout the 


this 


average 


fore series iS more 


working conditions 
country. 

It is well said in the report that the actual 
saving in horsepower is not a large item. It 
is unfortunate that foundrymen often thought- 
lessly consider the annual cost of power to be 
measured by the number of working days mul- 
tiplied by the actual horsepower consumed by 
the blower; but as a blower operates only two 
or three hours per day, the total expense would 
be only one-quarter to one-third of the amount 
figured in this faulty manner. 
xception should be taken to article 
3 of the addenda, where it is stated that “as 
the openings decrease in the cupola, due to the 
closing of the tuyeres, etc., the positive blower 
will force the same amount of air through this 
it previously forced through the 


[his is true up to the limit 


opening as 
larger opening.” 
of capacity of the blower, but under any con- 
ditions the relative power consumed is inverse- 


ly proportional to the square of the area when 


the volume is maintained constant. In other 
words, if the area is reduced one-half, the 
velocity will have to be doubled to pass the 


same volume of air, and the total power re- 
quired will be quadrupled. No other comment 


is necessary to show the absolute necessity of 


passage of air 
In fact, cupola 
consists principally in overcom- 


the freest possible areas for 


through tuyeres and charges. 


blast practice 





r resistances, and it is undoubtedly true that 
in many cases the money expended in reduc- 
smaller dimensions would be off- 


forcing blast 


ing sc 


set bv the decreased cost of 


through more open charges thus provided. 
information to 


tests 


The m« interesting of all 


connection with these 


actual volume of air de 


have secured in 


would have been the 


1; - 1 + +} 
his, 

without 
equipment, and the report very properly states 


- 


cupola by both types of machine. 


however, is a_ practical impossibility 


somewhat elaborate experimental 


that the amount of horsepower consumed by 
and blower are the only guides to the 
amount of air supplied. 

iblished lacks much desirable 


ihe report as pt 


data regarding cupola, blower, fan and gen- 
angements. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 3y W. B. Snow. 


Elasticity of the Centrifugal Fan. 


The writer has been very much interested in 
Field’s report on the comparative 
fan blower tests made at the instance of the 
The 


Foundrymen’s Association. 


Pittsburg 
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conclusion drawn can hardly be criticised by 
either party to this controversy, and the Pitts- 
burg association deserves much credit for the 
thorough way in which they have carried out 
this investigation. 

It was to be expected that smaller fan blow- 
er would afford better results with a cupola 
54-in. inside lining, which would hardly re- 
quire 5,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute when 
melting its rated capacity, as was the case dur- 
test. 


ing this It would appear that the fan 


manufacturers erred in their desire to make 
sure of having the capacity ample. The No. 
8 Sturtevant fan, which was the permanent 


provision for blast for the cupola, is the size 
A few 


points have occurred to the writer which could 


which would naturally be selected. 
be added to the conclusions embodied in the 
report and give a still more favorable aspect 
to the case of the centrifugal fan. 

1. Both of the experimental outfits were 
new, but in the course of years there would be 
a decrease in efficiency of the positive blower 
on account of wear in the contact surfaces, un- 
less kept in adjustment. 

2. The centrifugal fan is more elastic in its 
requirements, and when used from day to day 
on charges considerably lighter than the ca- 
pacity of the cupola, it would handle them 
more economically than the positive blower, 
the discharge from which would be choked 
down, although the horsepower required would 
be greater. 

3. If the cupola tender has a blast gate or 
cut-off in the pipe near at hand, the power ex- 
penditure of a centrifugal fan can be quite 
materially reduced by regulating the blast pres- 
sure according to the condition of the cupola. 
This is impossible in the case of a positive 
blower. 

lo illustrate the extreme elasticity of the 
centrifugal fan, if we take the horsepower 
required when running at normal capacity as 
that 
ning at only half the full capacity, the horse- 


100 percent, exact tests show when run- 
power required will be 60 to 65 percent and 
with blast gates closed off entirely, 28 to 30 
percent. The fact that with niping on the 
outlet disconnected the fan will take almost 
exactly double the normal horsepower, shows 
the importance of having properly designed 
piping and a fan neither too small nor too large 
for the cupola 

It is interesting to note that a second test 
with the positive blower running at a lower 
speed than recommended by the makers gave 
a rate of melting nearly as high and with less 
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power. Possibly a similar change in the speed 
of the centrifugal fan would have shown the 
same result. The experiment would be in 
teresting. According to Mr. W. H. Carrier, of 
the Buffalo Forge Co.’s experimental depart- 
nent, an increase in pressure of 50 percent 
from 10 oz. to I5 Oz. pressure gave an in- 
reased melting capacity of 25 percent from 6 
to 714, the test being made on a 44-in. cupola. 
\t the same time, the horsepower increased 
from 16 to 29, or nearly 100 percent. As a re- 
sult of a series of tests, of which this was one, 
\ir. Carrier derived a formula for the horse- 
power required by a centrifugal fan, as fol- 
OWS: 

H. P. equals D* 
1D) equals diameter of cupola inside lining 


square root of P* ~ 3,800. 


P equals pressure at cupola in oz. per sq. in. 
Based also on these tests and on this formu- 
ia, a table was prepared, according to which a 
cupola 55-in. inside lining, supplied with blast 
at 12 oz. pressure by a centrifugal fan, should 
melt 20,960 lb. per hr. with the ordinary melt- 
ing ratio, and should require not over 32.7 h. 


». for the blast. 

lhe above data are taken from a paper read 
before the last convention of the National 
Foundrymen’s Association, held in Indianapo- 


lis, and it is interesting to see how closely the 


Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association tests 
agree. BUFFALO Force Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. By C. A. Booth. 
More Air Furnished by Pressure Blower. 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity and 
make use of it by calling attention to a few 
points in connection with the test, without dis- 
paraging it in any way. I am in thorough ac- 
cord with the efforts made and appreciate the 
facilities furnished and courtesy extended by 
he parties conducting the test. 

\n examination of the test records shows 
that the amount of air furnished by the blow- 
er was largely in excess of that furnished by 
the fan, or the pressures would have been more 
early alike, as the average free opening would 
be approximately the same. This means a 
waste of effort on the part of the motor to 
supply the excess pressure. It would be cheap- 
er to set a relief valve at 16 or 18 ounces and 
llow the excess air to escape, rather than 
burn out the lining or chill the iron. 

lhe test shows that a rotary blower may be 





ised to force a heat in short time, if necessary, 
but it does not seem to me that the pressures 
ised were those of normal foundry practice. 
Of course, a variable speed motor would be 
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more economical than allowing the excess air 
to escape, but even a relief valve would have 
saved, roughly, 20 percent of the power on the 
blower test. It is fair to assume that equal 
pressures at the cupola are due to equal 
amounts of air passing through it, and a com- 


parison of power used speaks rather plainly in 
favor of the blower. The positive blower is 
absolutely flexible in regard to speed up to its 
limit and its efficiency changes but slightly 
for the variations of speed needed in melting. 
Che data of tests show this clearly 

Where a variable speed motor cannot be ob- 
tained, a relief valve would save _ power. 
Where the source of power is approximately 
as efficient as a simple engine, a direct con- 
nected engine and blower is the most flexible 
and efficient, for the engine speed may be regu- 
lated to suit the pressure, by either a hand cut- 
off adjustment or throttling 

\ foundry using a fan is going to get every 
possible benefit inherent in the fan outfit; so 
with the positive blower, every point favor- 
able to securing good results should be util- 
ized. 

[I do not want to be understood as criticising 
the tests made, for all the conditions were fair 
and just; but what I do want to point out 
is that it is my belief that the good points of 
the rotary blower were not utilized to their 
best advantage. 

as H. « F. M Roots Co., 
By Geo. C. Hicks, Jr., Engineer. 


Connersville, Ind 


1 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., of 
Cleveland, O., has issued two very neat calen- 
dars, which are reproductions from noted 
paintings. Both show very pretty girls. They 
are sending these out to their customers, and 
have also made arrangements to supply any 
ne who desires them with duplicate copies 
of the calendars without the advertising at a 
reasonable cost 

The S. Obermayer Co., of Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg, have gotten out another 
warm time calendar, evidently intended for 
desk use, as it is only 3% by 8 inches. It 
consists of a picture of a barrel of their 


Ceylon plumbago, upon which a dancing girl 
is posing for the benefit of all beholders. Op- 
posite her are the words “The Molder’s 
Pride,” and opposite the barrel,—‘“Ours too.” 
[here is a small calendar at the lower end of 


the picture. 
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METALS IN FOUNDRY PRACTICE. 


Devoted te inquiries from Practical Foundry- 
men on subjects relating to the Melting and 
Using of Cast Iron, Steel, Brass and Bronze. 

The following experts answer questions in this 
department: 

W.J. Keep, Cast Iron. 

J.B. Nau, Metallurgy of steel and Steel Castings. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, Malleable Castings. 

C, Vickers, Brass Castings. 

We have also made arrangements with several 
others to act as special contributors upon Brass, 
Bronze and other subjects. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor of THE FOUNDRY, 
and they will then be forwarded to those in 
charge of the different subjects. 


CAST IRON NOTES. 


BY W. J. KEEP. 


Loss on Agricultural Castings. 


It is not stated whether molders’ discount 
‘astings is meant or castings too poor to be 
counted, or the difference in weight between 
the iron charged into the cupola and the good 
istings 

lf the 1 furnished the men is uniformly 
good, 1 percent would be a fair allowance for 

bad castings The difference between all 
iron charged and all iron taken out of a 
-upola should be from 4 to 5 percent. 


Core Arbors for Soil Pipe. 


1estion comes from Germany. The 
answer is he small slots in the cast arbor 
are not more than 3-16 in. wide and about 2 


A plain, dry sand core is first made for the 
inside of the arbor and small cores for the 


slots are fixed at desired points on this core 


Melting Iron in an Air Furnace. 
Question I would like to know the ad- 
vantage of melting iron in an air furnace in- 


id of a cupola for cylinders, etc. 
I would also like to be able to prevent cast 
ings being porous so that they will be water 
tight 
Answer. A number of large foundries are 


melting in cupolas and air furnaces at the 
same time and mix the melted iron to pro- 
duce the quality of castings that they require 


his practice will be more and more common 


and will give large founders who can afford to 
do this a very great advantage over smaller 


nes lhe advantage of air furnace castings 


is that a larger quantity of iron of uniform 
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quality can be prepared at one time than in a 
cupola. Castings from it are about one-third 
stronger and are more uniform in structure 
and are more free from sponginess and blow 
holes, but it takes a great deal more fuel to 
melt iron in an air furnace than in a cupola. 
The ideal iron seems to be a mixture of the 
two just before pouring. 


Air Cooled Automobile Cylinders. 

Question. I have lost a good many cylinders 
from blowholes under the cores. When | 
skindried the mold they came out good, but 
as we make about forty a day I would like to 
bake the molds in an oven and would like a 
good, dry sand mixture. 

\n iron mixture that made a casting with 
Si. 1.81, S. 0.052, P. 0.504 and Mn. 0.48 was 
good, but our present mixture with Si. 2.25, 
5. 0.038, P. 0.60, Mn. 1.50 is much better. 

Answer. On page 185 of The Foundry for 
December is a formula for dry sand molds 
You can make the cylinders in green sand if 
you use the proper sand for molds and cores 
and vent both sufficiently. 

Automobile work is doing more to make 
good molders and coremakers than anything 
that has ever happened before and its influence 
will be felt in all kinds of machinery castings 
Your analysis is incorrect in both cases. You 
could not make a casting with sulphur as low 
as .052 or .038 and iron with either analysis 


uld not be fluid enough for that work 


WO 

With silicon at about 2 percent you should 
have phosphorus about 1.00 percent and for an 
easily machined casting the manganese should 

under I percent 

Evidently you have your mind on chemical 
nalysis without having correct data. In such 
case you had better use irons that will make 
the phosphorus and silicon about as suggested 
and keep a uniform shrinkage of a 4-in. test 
bar at about .150 per foot. 


Cracking of Bath Tubs. 


Question. A good many tubs crack after or 
during the casting or during the annealing 
process. I think that the difficulty is with 
varying thickness of the iron pattern. 

Answer. A great deal of skill is required 
in making a good bath tub and it would be im- 
possible to go into a full discussion of the 
subject in these pages. The thickness of a 
pattern should be such that the casting shall 
be free from the strains that cause your tubs 
to crack A change in method of gating 
would no doubt remedy the trouble. 
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Foaming of Slag. 


Question. Our cupola is 72 inches in diame 
ter and we melt about 35 tons at a heat and 
tharge 25 pounds of fluor spar and 20 pounds 
of limestone to each charge of 300 pounds ot 
iron. The first three charges have no flux. 

he slag is so light that the wind holds it 
ip above the tuyeres. If the blast is shut off 
the slag runs into the tuyeres and wind box. 
We are obliged to keep the wind on until we 
lrop the bottom. 

Inswer. The slag hole should be kept open 

that no slag can get above the tuyeres 
Keep the slag running all the time. Suppose 
that you drop out the fluor spar and use 40 


pounds of limestone on each charge 


BRASS FOUNDRY NOTES. 


BY C. VICKERS. 


Aluminum Bronze. 


Inquiry. Can you please give me a mixture 


for aluminum bronze suitable for 


gears! 
Ans. Copper, 99 per cent; tin, 8 per cent; 


iluminum, 2 percent 


Strong Brass or Bronze. 
Inquiry. Can you please give me the com 
position of a brass or bronze which will stand 


690 lb. per sq. in.? My order does not state 


whether it 1s steam or water pressure, but | 


think it is for a hydraulic bushing 
Ins. As it is an exceedingly poor alloy of 
bronze or brass that will not withstand a 


pressure of 600 or even 6,000 Ib. to the sq. in 

cems to me 60,000 lb. pressure to the sq. in 
s meant in place of 600 and that makes a con 
siderable difference. 

With phosphor bronze | never obtained more 
han 39,000 Ib. per sq. in., with castings made 
under ordinary conditions 

rhe ‘Tobin bronze alloys as given in the 
January loundry are supposed to go over 60, 
000 Ib. in tensile strength, but | cannot prove 
it, for | have never seen them tested 


Government specifications for manganese 


bronze, | understand, call for a tensil 
strength of 72,000 Ib. per sq. in. Such an 
illoy 1 
Pounds 
ingot copper ae ‘ ‘ Saag 
\langanese copper . patesel a 
lin ss ° see o andere oe ° 6 


Zine ah erkaak ee Caen es ee a | 
This will be difhieult to cast sound and so 


will this. which is supposed to be stronger 


yet < 
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Pounds. 
Lake copper ..... ne tee auta ee 
SINCUTR CONDON 00.5 .cs ec ueureecacaeeamee 
PRICTUI io 5. bso kh. eRe eae eee 


here is no doubt in my mind that con- 
siderable experimenting will be necessary be- 
fore a satisfactory alloy for this pressure is 


found. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


New England Foundrymen’s Association. 


Fred F. Stockwell, Secretary, care of Barbour- 
Stockwell Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

(he annual meeting of the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, on Wednesday, Jan. 11, 
at 4 p.m. President B. M. Shaw presided. 

lelegrams were received from the president 
and commissioner of the National Founders’ 


Association regretting it would be impossible 
for them to attend and sending New Year's 


greetings to this association 


lhe committee appointed to secure informa- 
tion relative to the quiz topic brought up in 
the December meeting, vi “What is the best 
fuel ratio which you have been able to obtain 2” 


ported that after making several inquiriés 
thev received the following from Dr. Richard 


\loldenke “When I ran a 50-ton heat out 


of a cupola 54 in. inside diameter, I obtained 

fuel ratio of 1 to 10.1 for gray iron castings 
lhe best I ever had was in melting white iron 
for pots, the heat being about 65 tons, and the 
melting ratio 1 to 11.8 Recent test made by 


me at the St. Louis Model Foundry with cu 
polas 24 in. inside diameter and 3,000 Ib. to the 


heat, gave good hot iron with Connellsville 


coke with a ratio of I to 7 \ better ratio 


1 


would have given dull iron. ‘Then another test 
nade by me at a large shop making heavy cast- 
ngs of gray iron had a melting ratio of 1 to 
10.2 All these figures are regular runs. In 
[ would say that for ordinary foundry 
work, with medium sized heats, a ratio of 1 
to 8 1s quite a good one, as the few cents spent 
in getting extra hot and clean iron are a good 
investment 

he treasurer reported a balance on hand 


| 


Jan. 2. 1905, and all bills paid. The secretary 


reported 21 firms added to the rolls during the 


past year, making a total membership on Jan. 
1905, Of 115 concern ind three honorary 
members. 
lhe following is a list of the officers elected 
to serve for the ensuing year 


President, John Magee, Magee Furnace Co. 
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Vice president, Walter B Stur 


tevant Co. 


Snow, B. F. 


lreasurer, Geo. H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lincoln 


& Co 
Secretary, Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour- 
Stockwell Co 
Executive committee: J. O. Henshaw, N. S. 
Bartlett & Co.; A. J. Miller, Whitehead Bros. 
Co.; Harry E. Gibby, Mechanics Foundry Co. ; 


W. C. Bios. Fis -A. 
penter, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Co. 


Doherty, Doherty Car- 


President Shaw spoke briefly on the work 


association and then requested Messrs. 


nd Geo. Gibby to escort the newly 
the chair. Mr. 


elected president to the 
thanked the members in a very pleasing man- 


Magee 


ner for the honor bestowed upon him and also 
at the 


effort before it in 


association had done and 
the 


referred to wh 
future. 


to the held ol 


upon other newly elected officers for 


After a short intermission, during which the 


delegates from the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 


} 


were received by the members, the 


eeting adjourned to dinner. Following the 
last course President Magee introduced Henry 
A. Carpenter, former president, as toastmaster 
f the evening and he was greeted with ap 
plaus t extended for several moments. He 
extended cordial greetings to the guests from 
Philadelphia | the members present 


= 
College, 


Prof. Henry D. Metcalf, of Tufts 


was roduced as the speaker of the evening, 
de an address on “Welfare Work for 
e Benefit of Employes,” illustrating his re- 
narks stereopticon views. 
Pres \lagee extended cordial greet 
gs t e representatives from the Philadel 
p | rymen’s Association, and after 
dwe g ( istorical events connected 
\\ f é est landmarks in Boston, 
present ( wit 1 framed picture of 
Christ Church, Boston, more commonly known 
t () Nort ( re} 
astmaster called upon Dr. |] EK 
Brow! f Philadelphia, who responded hap 
epting on behalf of the Philadelphia 
Irymen’s Association the beautiful etch 
g *xtending thanks for the gift. The 
ustmaster also called upon a number of other 
gent eii whose responses lighter vein con 
1 t e good cheer of the 
I were then entertaines 
e smoker which rounded out a 
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Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 


F. H. Zimmers, Secretary, care Union Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
\t the meeting of the Pittsburg Foundry 


men’s Association on Monday evening, Jan 
regarding 


cupola practice was brought out in the discu 


9, much interesting information 
sion of the fan and blower tests made at the 
foundry of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co.,, 
Pittsburg, and detailed in the report of a spe 
The com 
The 
experiences of the 
spoke at Monday night's 
the nature of the 
controlling the cupola prac 


cial committee of the association. 


was published in Foun 


The 


mittee’s report 


dry for January. 
who 
differed 


castings produced 
: | 


foundrymen 
meeting widely, 
tice almost entirely. 

William Yagle in 
that he 


the discussion 


was disappointed with the tests, 


opening 
said 


on account of the high pressure used. In his 


foundry he has successfully operated a positive 
pressure blower for nine years, and while he 


admitted that the first cost was higher than 


for the 


installation of a fan, he said that re 


pairs have cost him nothing in that period 
He presented the results of several tests re 


cently made at his plant and thev are es 


pecially noteworthy on account of the very 


No. 6 Root 


and the cupola is 58 in. in diameter inside lin 


low pressure. The blower is a 


ing. On Jan. 6, 39,000 pounds of iron were 
from the 


taken cupola in two hours and the 
pressure was taken twelve times during thi 
| The 
On 
reduced to 


heat, showing an average of only 7 oz. 


cupola is located 125 ft. from the blower. 


Jan. 7 the average pressure was 


heat, 
This test shows 


during a three-hour when 51,000 
iron were melted. 
the 


to the reduction in pressure. 


pounds of 
without 
On Jan 


reduction in melt, due, 


10 the blast pressure averaged 5 ounces dur 


ng the fore part of the heat, with an output 
of 7 tons of iron an hour, and with the pres 
sure increased to 8 ounces the output was in 


Mr 


necessary té 


creased to 10 tons the second hour 


not 


Yagle concluded that it 1s 


the pressure to the point shown in th 


tests, as he 1s able to secure a very good out 
put on low pressures. With reference to th 
tatement that when running on the blower 
here is danger of cutting the cupola lining, 
he said that there is no more danger of this 
when the cupola is kept free and open than 

t 1 fan 

S. D. Sleeth, of the Westinghouse Air 


said that they installed six blow 
months’ 


ers in 


their foundry and after six 
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il they were replaced with fans. At this 
lant the iron is melted continuously and the 
lowers were compelled to operate 23 hours 
ily. The blowers were operated at a pres- 
re of 16 ounces and at the beginning of a 
it would run up to 20 ounces. During the 
rst few ‘hours he said that the iron output 
ould be good, but after that it would de- 


rease owing to the tuyeres clogging up, and 


hough the same amount of air would be de 


vered through the smaller opening, the sam« 
sults would not be obtained as are obtain 
with the use of fans. Regarding the life 
f fans he said that they have used a No. 9 
fan for 15 years, and during the period it was 
perated 23 hours every day except Sunday 

1 no repairs whatever. He also 
iced Mr. Yagle’s sentiments in not having 
e pressure too high, stating that no better 
1ad been obtained operating at a pres 
ire of 13 ounces than at 10. With a 60-in 
ipola he said they are turning out 14 to 15 
tons an hour with a pressure of 9 to 10 ounces. 

In explanation of the tests W. H. Mckad 

n, of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., said that 
hey were made entirely under the supervision 

the fan and blower manufacturers and by 

means show the ordinary practice of his 

mpany. He stated that it was not out of the 

linary to melt 40 tons in three hours with 
their cupola. 

B. D. Fuller, of the Allegheny plant of th 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., said that 
y in their foundry and 
dded that they have no trouble whatevet 
elting as high as 17 tons an hour in a 
pressure ranging from 11 
1 variation in the horse 
er required from 35 to 44. He also found 
it the fan required very little repairs. 
“While the most of you do not consider that 
yeen attained by these tests,” said 


\. W. Slocum, of the National Car Wheel 


Co., “I think they are invaluable Chey fur 

] lata by which we can be governed 

our future work, and while the tests as a 
ole might not govern our parti ular case 


here are points in these records which will be 


1 one of us The reason. | 
ink, that so many have been disappointed 
that the results obtained do not apply t 


eir own individual cases We operate a 


02-1n. stack at a pressure of 6 to 7 ounces and 
elt 25 tons of iron an hour. Each foundry 
an has to operate his cupola according to the 
ture of his castings. In our case we look 


ength in our castings and us 
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a fan, but if it were not for this one great fac 


tor I am inclined to think that we would in 
stall a blower.” 

The superintendent of one of the Pittsburg 
steel works foundries running on ingot molds 
is of dif- 


ferent types. He said that there were four 


then related his experience with fa 


fans in use at the foundry, of two different 


types. It was believed that the h rsepower 


required to operate them was too high and as 
it was not desirable to install a new engine, 
tests were undertaken by which the horse 
power could be reduced, and at least the sam 
blast pressure maintained. First, tests of th 
fans of the same type operating together wer 
made, then tests with one of each type were 


carried out. While the fans were of the same 


number they varied considerably and it was 
decided to install four fans of one type, with 
the result that the horsepower was reduced 
from 290 to 253 and at the same time the pres- 
sure was increased from 79 to 9.5 Ounces. 
\nother foundryman stated that they had a 
No. 10 blower in use whicl 


peres and the circuit breaker going ou 


1 required 450 am 


almost continually \ smaller blower was 1n 
talled, No. 9, resulting in reducing the am 
peres to 200 and doing the same work the 
larger blower was doing Another foundry 


man stated that the size of scrap charged had 


144 


ttle to do with the melting capacity of th 
cupola so far as li experience goe He op 
erate a No. to fan with a 75 h p. motor to 


furnish air for a 76-in. cupola inside lining, 
and run from 115 to 120 tons of iron in eigh 
hours on a _ f2-ounce pressure \lachinery 
scrap weighing from 500 t 600 pounds 1s 
oftentime charged, but he added that thes 


results could not be obtained with blower 
It wa also related that one of the arge tee] 
works melting its 1ron in cupolas for use in 
the Bessemer proce had replaced blower 


vith fan 


\ resolution of thanks wa ited Mackin 


tosh, Hemphill & Co. for their interest in 

iking these tests expenditure 
connected therewith 

The invitation of the New England Foun 
drymen’ \ ciation to the membe of th 
Pittsburg association to attend the meeting at 
Boston on Jan. 11 was acknowledged with 
unanimous vote of thanks Luncheon was 


erved after adjournment 


he first heat was run off at the new Dia 
mond Iron Works, at Muskegon, Mich., on 


rith 





January 























































Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 
Howard Evans, Secretary, care of J. W. Paxson Co. 
143d meeting of the Philadelphia Foun 
held at the Manu 
Philadelphia, Wednes 
Choma; 


\ssociation 
lub. 


Jan. 4, 


drymen’s was 


facturerers’ ( on 
with President 
lhirty-two members and 
the 
attention 
New 


meet 


Devlin in the chair 
present. Before papers of 


was taken up was called 
England Foun 


them 


the 
to 


t the invitation of 


Association with on 


the occas of their next annual meeting, on 
Jan. 11, at the Exchange Club, Boston, Mass 
S. J Barnes, foreman coremaker of the 
Deane S Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass., was 
calle to present his paper on “Auto 
c ( QO s Using Oil as Fuel.” Th 
pape discussed at some length after 
hi 1anks of the members were ten 
der Barnes 


New York Foundry Foremen’s Association. 


S. M. Williams, Dist. Vice Pres., 221 Third St., 


Elizabeth, N. J 
New 


meeting of 


I en s held at Hotel Mont 
gomery, th President Thomas in the chait 
\ fte ear Oo f the minutes of the las 
mi ¢ ‘ routine business, Dr 
\I o ( qaaress which he touched 
Y yt points First, he stated 
1 meeting f the America 
1 n’s Association would probably b 
\labam nd he pointed out the ad 
sability having of the foundry for 
s well as foundrymen, who _ possib 
could attend this meeting, make plans to d 
S e intention to make arrangements 
to sit m f the large southern foundries 
D1 loldenke also told of his experience 
V1 the coking tests carried o1 
1 ( S; 4s rnment t Louisiat 
Purcl Exposition in the model foundry 
pl ert Nireteen tests hav 
\ 1 differs orades of cok 
e4 from different parts of th 
[ ‘ 5 i Ss dent that thes 
c y be of value, C ress 
mad tional appropriation for the co 
t t f the tests throughout the comin 
ear 1 rangements w be made with t 
( S dy uch the plant will b 
for er year The results 
1) published is a Congre 
t vhich an be obtain 
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University, 
the 
process which is being experimented with in 
Hi 


stated that if this process could be carried on 


of Columbia 


and 


Prof. Stoughton, 


was next introduced described new 


Canada for reducing ores by electricity. 


cheaply enough, pig iron could be produced 


which was absolutely free from sulphur, and 


the of water now 


be 


might 


that, with use power, it 


would 


looked as though the experiments 
successful, and hence in the future we 

f this He 
out the great advantage that such a metal as 
this be te that 


this and other matters which came up recently 


for iron of t character. pointed 


Ok 


would » the foundrymen, and 


in foundry practice were tending toward quit 


decided revolution, especially in cunola prac 


Cleveland Foundry Foremen. 


W.H Nicholls, 608 Gordon Avenue, District Vice 
President. 

rhe Cleveland Foundry Foremen held theit 

gular meeting on January 5th. It was thet 

nual election of officers, and Myr. Holt, of 


was elected presi 


f the Cleveland 


ent, Ar ver, 
Steel Casting Co., first vice president, and Mr 
\\ Ke of the Chisholm & Moore Co., sec 


\W 


Was re 


H 


elected 


7 1 11 
Nicho is, of 


secretary 


Ice president Mr 


treasure! the new officers were in 
stalled at once, the new president thanking 
club r the honor in a few well chosen 

\! Wadswerth and Mr. Rath will give a 


meeting on molding machin 


ery, Mr. Wadsworth intending to have a ma 
chine fitted up for demonstration in connec 
1 with the talk Mr. H. M. Lane, editor 
The Foundry, gave a talk on past and pres 
vethods of producing cast iron, and thei 

ffect on gradine and fracture of the same 
There was a good attendance at the meeeting 
nd the affairs of the association are in a 


rous condition. 


THE ASSOCIATED FOUNDRY FOREMEN. 


Frank C. Everitt. Secretary, 2413 Third Ave., New 
York, N. Y., care The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
ERIE 


FOUNDRY FOREMEN, 


W. F. Grunau, Dist. Vice Pres., care Erie City Iron 


Works. 


INDIANAPOLIS FOUNDRY FOREMEN. 


W. H. Holmes, Dist. Vice Pres., care American 
Foundry Co. 








New 


Iron 


an 
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CHICAGO FOUNDRY FOREMEN, 


David Spence, Dist. Vice Pres., 142 Bunker St. 


MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY FOREMEN. 
homas Glasscock, Dist. Vice Pres., care Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A NEW BOOK. 


The Mechanical World’s Pocket Book and 
Diary for 1905 has just been published. This 


is quite a novel publication and is furnished 


t sixpence net. We presume that postage 





be in addition to this. In the first place, 


it is a practical hand book containing loga 
rithm tables, tables of squares, cube roots, 
-ircles, properties of saturated steam and many 
other useful tables which would be of interest 
to any shop man. It contains considerable 
matter upon gearing and gear problems and 
also a good deal of matter upon machine de- 
sign in various forms. Power transmission is 
covered quite extensively, in fact, it is a good 
general pocket book Following the pocket 
book portion there is a series of blank pages 
forming a diary for 1905. The book 1s 4 by 
6% inches and neatly bound in cloth. It is 
yublished by the Mechanical World, New 


I 
bridge St., Manchester, England. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
e Universal Iron Works, of 


N. Y., have issued a very striking calendar, 


Brooklyn 


purporting to be a night scene taken on Broad 
above the Flatiron Building 


vew York City. In the fore-ground are peo 


issing to and fro across the street in th 
t of the electric lights, while just behind 


wagon load of castings from t 
[ versal lron Works, their sign being dis 
1 i f tl wagon In the 


ckground the Flatiron building towers into 


he John Williams Bronze Foundry & Iron 
Works, manufacturers of architectural bronz 


nd iron work and of sculptural bronze work, 


ve issued a very fine calendar having on it 
process cut of a bronze casting just as it 
mes from the mold. It is a tablet upon 


are inscribed the words “American Art 
Bronze and Iron” and above 


below it some fruit and fl 


an eagle 
ywer work. The 
nting on the body of the calendar is don 

greemsh tint on a white ground. Below 


at calendar pad having 


nbers vhich can b SCC 


n quite plainly 
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Phe Washington Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts 


burg, Pa., have issued their diary for 1905 


which is a very neatly printed book, with halt 
pages devoted to each day in a diary for the 
entire yé together with a number of page 
of useful informatiot In the back and front 
are photographs of the mines of the Wash 
ington Coal & Coke Co., and adver 
tisement of their products 

Chas. G. Shepard, of gor | Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., pig iron and coke dealer, has 

sued a calendar which consists of a black 
card with a black calendar and white figures 
mounted on the lower portion of it. In the 
upper portion ot it the e 1s an eml ed sym 
bolic picture which i ery m tten up 
In fact, the calendar \ f art 

Th \iceCullough-Dalze Cr e C ol 
Pittsburg, Pa., are sending out ( sual cal 
endat 1¢ ll who are familar with it w 

eleome It is simply p b ess cal 
endat ncluding a picture I ( rks and 

ort advertisement, below \ ( ere t 
e calendar of ¢ 1 black nh can 

be s en tot me distance | ( ire i 
little over an inch in height e also 


sending out a very neat paper weight, which is 


omposed of wooden block upon which ts 


mounted small crucible Upon the beveled 
edges of the block are printed a few lines 
howing what the company make 

The Resinol Chemical Co., of Baltimore 
ld re sending out a ve nique calendat 
entitled “A Record of Bab Doings.” It 
contains juvenile picture ind on the back of 
ac] sheet ther ire blanks for rec: rding all 
the doings of the youngster, fro is first ad 
vent until he able to make his wants known 
and extend his domain t visits to Sunday 


school and church 


ke. EK. Dempwolf & Sons have 1a cal 
endar idvertising their hydrofluoric acid. 

hich consists of very 1 ely t ip p 
ture of an Indian en dre ( ill he 
finery and sitting upon the limb of a tree. Be 

ww are a few lines of advertisement and then 


a neat calendar pad 
lhe West Side Iron Works, of 


Rapids, Mich., have issued one of the neatest 


Grand 
calendars we have seen. It consists of a black 
mount, upon which there is a picture of a girl 
carrying a large vase of flower Che effect 
is that of a soft crayon picture. It is entitled 
‘A Breath of Spring.” Below the picture is 
mounted a small calendar with 


black pape 


and white figures 
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REVIEWS. 


The New English Pig Iron Contract. 


The Ironmonger, Dec; 24. 


\mong the items of interest to American 


foundrymen in connection with the new con- 
tract for buying and selling pig iron warrants 
Warrants are 
limited to approved brands only, and 


in England, are the following: 
strictly 
the following stan- 
No. I, 2.50 
to 3.50; phosphorus not over 1.65, and sulphur 
Grade No. 2, the same, but 
Grade No. 3, 


silicon 1.75 to 3.00; phosphorus not over 1.65; 


/ 


these must conform to 


dards of analysis. Grade silicon 


not over 0.035. 


sulphur not exceeding 0.045. 


0.060. Grade No. 4, silicon 


phosphorus not over 1.65; 


sulphur not over 


1.50 to 2.50; sul- 


phur not over 0.80. 


Each 500 ton lot shall be sampled by a 


recognized chemist, by taking ten pigs for 


100 tons, and drilling half way through 


the | f each 


every 
The samples are divided 
into three portions and two are analyzed by 
two chemists, the third being retained for an 
umpire if necessary. All charges paid by the 
seller 

the string of brands which are ap- 
Alabama 


\mong 


proved, there is nice list of our 


and Tennessee irons. 

the above very wide range al- 
constituents in the iron, and the 
little 


recently im- 


lower 
method, there is 


English 


very weak sampling 


wonder that the irons 


ported gave so much trouble in our foundries. 


The Germans took better care to keep to 


closer compositions, and therefore will reap 


their reward should iron prices here soar up- 


ain, enabling importation. 


specifications when contrasted 
those advanced by the 
for Testing Mater 


Standard, 


American Society 
ials, which are the American 
show how much closer our furnaces 


must work to the given line. They can easily 
too 


Annealing of Crucibles. 


following suggestions are offered and 


found 


undry 


perfectly expedient in every 


Unpack the crucibles and place as many of 
hem as possible on the flues back of the fur 
Here they will be heated to a sufficient 
they cannot be handled without 
They should be left in 
this position from one to three weeks. 


nac¢ 
degree so that 


burning the fingers. 
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At night, after the fires are drawn from 
the furnace, and the furnace is allowed to coo 
for, say, fifteen minues, open the furnace wide, 
lay a shank across the top, place a crucible on 
the shank (mouth down) over the center o 
the furnace so that the remaining heat in the 
furnace will come up during the night and 
strike not only the inside but also the outside 
of the crucible. Repeat this three or four 
times. 

Draw the fires as before, allow the furnac: 
to cool twenty to twenty-five minutes, plac 
the pot (mouth down) on the grate bars of 
the furnace, allow it to remain all night. Re 
peat this the second night, only. giving th 
furnace ten or fifteen minutes to cool off. Re 
peat again the third night, and this time leav« 
the cover on the furnace. 

By this method a crucible will be brought 
up to a red heat slowly and gradually, and 
whatever moisture may have been within th 
walls will be expelled without any steam. It 
is the expansion of the moisture and the gen- 
eration of steam which blows a piece, or flakes 
off the pot. 
foundrymen will say that so much an- 
nealing is unnecessary; that they have fol 
lowed a different practice for twenty years and 

very little trouble. The answer to 
Scalps are not of frequent occurrence, 
and it might be a year or two between troubles 
of this kind, but when they do occur they are 
It is not every shipment that gath 
ers moisture. We crucibles taken 
out of the cask and immediately put into the 


Some 


have had 


expensive. 
have seen 


fire without detrimental results, but the user 
is assuming considerable risk in so doing. 

As an that this “flaking off” is 
caused by moisture, we would say: Nobody 
ever saw a crucible scalp after it had safely 


gone the first heat, which is proof positive that 


evidence 


the bringing of the crucible up to the heat nec 
essary to melt brass, expels from it all the 
moisture, consequently after the first heat ther: 
is no danger of a scalp—Dudley A. Johnson, 


n G? aphite. 





Manganese Ore for Desulphurizing Cast Iron. 

Stahl und Eisen, Nos. 22 and 23, 1904.—Dr. 
Wedemeyer discusses the much vaunted ad- 
vantage of adding manganese ore to the cupola 
this adds to the 
numerous 


and furnace, with the cost 


metal produced. Condensing his 
tables we find that adding 1 percent of man- 
ganese ore (50 percent Mn.) with 4 percent 
limestone, the original sulphur of the iron 


was increased from between 0.020 and 0.030 








yn. 
-Dr 
ad- 
pola 
the 
rous 
nan- 
cent 
iron 
0.030 





to 0.050. 
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With 1.4 percent manganese ore and 
percent limestone, this increase was still 
igher, being 0.055. Wath 4 percent manganese 
re and 4 percent limestone, the sulphur re- 
ained about the same as in the iron original- 


Other experiments along the same lines 


brought Mr. Wedemeyer to the following con- 


lusions: That with only small amounts of 
manganese ore added, the effect on the sulphur 
s hardly noticeable. Only with very large 
mounts of the ore is it possible to keep the 
ulphur out of the iron, and none is removed 
from it. That this method is out of propor- 
tion expensive. That it is possible to arrive at 
ist as good results with the proper use of 


imestone. 


Proceedings of the German Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. 
Giesserei-Zeitung, 


vention of Dec. 3, held at Duesseldorf. ‘This 


Dec. 15, reports the con 


eathering was specially notable in that for thi 
first time in the history of the association, 
vhich is convened purely for making busines- 
iwreements, a separate gathering of foundr: 
experts took place. The German foundry in 
dustry was therefore very much interested in 
the outcome of this gathering. 

\bout 800 members and guests were in at 
tendanee, which alone would show the great 
interest taken in the foundry revival of out 
future competitor. Mr. Kurt Sorge, of the 
Krupp works, presided, and emphasized the 
fact that Germany felt the want of expert ad 
ice in foundry matters very badly; that her 
foundrymen were too little acquainted with 
the technical side of their industry; that this 
was the natural consequence of the lack of 
foundrymen’s associations making the study 
of foundry processes their chief study. Mr 
Sorge pointed out the benefit which is derived 
from active and systematic work along scien 
tific lines in the foundry industry, by refer 
ing to the good work of the American Foun 
Irymen’s Association, and urged his friends 
» follow suit. 

The status of the present movement in Ger 
any is interesting. It seems that the Germa1 
oundrymen’s Association is working in co 
peration with the German Iron and Steel In 


titute, sections of each uniting for technica} 
liscussion. The two associations arrange for 
multaneous meetings, one taking the foun 
ry section at its winter meeting, and the 
ther at the summer gathering. 


\fter the election of officers, the reading 9%! 
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papers was begun. The first one was by Di 
rector Friem, of Neuberg, on casting defects 
in steel ingots. The next paper was by Dr 
Wedemeyer on the Lochner system of drying 
molds. This being done with blast furnace 
gases. Finally a paper by Dr. Nathusius, on 
rhese 


papers will be reviewed separately when the 


the magnetic properties of Cast Iron. 


full text is received. 

The regular meeting of the Foundrymen’s 
Association was then called to order, under 
the direction of Dr. Lueg. He devoted much 
time to a discussion of the newly formed Ger 
man steel trust, the sum and substance of thi< 
being that by regulating prices in Germany 
among themselves the producers affected are 
able to devote special attention to us in the 
way of competition in exporting 

lhe only paper read of special value to us 
is that by Prof. Wuest, on the valuation of 
pig iron for foundry purposes. This will b 
reviewed later 


PERSONALS. 
Patterson resigned his foreman- 
ship at the A 


Lewis F 
Carpenter & Sons Foundry, 
Providence, R. I.., 
Shoe Co.’s 


to take charge of the United 
new foundry at Beverly, Mass., on 
Jan. I. 1905 

R. H. Palmer, formerly foreman of Clark 
Bros. Foundry, Belmont, N. J., 


1as accepted 
the foremanship and taken charge of the Per- 
kins Machine Co.'s foundry at Warren, Mass. 

Mr. Dan Galvin, of Paducah, Ky., is proba 
bly the only individual molder in the United 
States who had an exhibit at the Universal 
Louis. He had on 


tion three very interesting brass castings, for 


Exposition at St exhibi- 


which he received a bronze medal 


Thos. Robertson, foreman of the 
foundries in Seneca Falls, N. \ 


Gould 
has resigned 
and accepted a similar position in Indianapolis, 
Ind 

H. C. Royce, formerly foreman of the Vir- 


ginia Iron Works, of Virginia, Minnesota, 


who, since the absorption of that company 
by the Virginia Foundry & Machine Co., has 
been prominently connected with the latter 
company, has resigned his position and gone 


to Hoquiam, Washington, where John Stein, 


1 


formerly of the local iron works, has erected 
plant, and will conduct a foundry business. 
C. J. Houck, foundry manager at the plant of 
Machine ( 


[ll., was presented with a loving cup recently 


the Illinois Sewing Rockford, 


members of the foundry force, as a token 


their personal esteem for him 
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J. C. Pierson, president of the Garwood 
has resigned and H. A. Wilson 
has been elected to succeed him. C. O. Poor, 
of Westfield, N. J., was elected vice president 
r, and R. A. Becker, of New York, 
cast 


Foundry C 


and treasurt 
manufactures 
ings for the Hall Signal Co. Mr. 
resident of Plainfield, N. J. 
Robt. Campbell, 
Gadsden Pipe & 
Ala... evel 


ago, has resigned that position to become gen 


secretary lhe concern 


Pierson 1s 


with the 
Gadsden, 


been 
Co.; of 
nce it was established four years 


who has 
Foundry 


eral superintendent of the Coosa Pipe & Foun 
I I 


dry Co., recently incorporated, in Gadsden, 


la. 

Thos, J. Foley, of Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been appointed by Supt. MacNaughton assist 
shop of th 


ant foreman of the molding 


Brooks Works of the American Locomotive 
\orks 

John C. Knoeppel, of Oswego, N. Y., has 
resigned former position to accept the po- 
sition of foundry foreman with A. Carpentei 


& Sons, Providence, R. I. 


DEATHS. 
John J. Anderson, of Bridgewater, Pa., who 


for twenty years has been manager of the 
\nderson 
cently. He 


Hecla foundry, but he sold out this business 


loundry Co., died in Pittsburg re 


was originally connected with the 


ind started the Anderson foundry. 

Henry J. Vail N. Y., died 
Jan. 8 Mr was 69 years old and has 
been connected with the foundry business of 


of Rochester, 





Rochester during most of his life, having en- 


‘d in business Shorer in 


North Water street in 1872 


Lage with Sebastian 
the foundry on 
H from business and was in 


n IdsgI he retired 


good heaith until recently. 


J. Emory Jones, president of the Eagle 
Foundry & Machine Shop, of Rochester, N. 
Y.. died on Dec. 20. 


and among the 


He was 64 years of age 
best known men in Rochester. 
He was the son of Ezra Jones, who estab- 


lished a foundry on Brown’s Race, and since 
the death of the father a few years ago Mr. 
Jones has conducted the business. The firm 
as Ezra Jones & Son, 


the death of his father Mr. Jones 


was originally known 
but since 
has carried ler the name of the Eagle 
nas carried it on under the name or the Eagle 
Foundry & Machine Shop. 


lhe Bristol Co., of Waterbury, Conn., have 
a medal and diploma for their 
instruments at the St 


been awarded 
exhibit of recording 


Louis Exposition. 


February, 190; 


THE LATE CHARLES S. BELL. 


Charles S. Bell died from an attack of heart 
disease, superinduced by Bright’s disease, fron 
sufferer for 
Mr. Bell was born in Maryland, Feb 


which he had been a severa 


months 
6, 1829, and after attending the public schools 
until 


15 years of age, found employment in 





CHAS. 8S. BELL. 


machine shop in Pittsburg, where he learned 
the trade. He went to Hillsboro in 1858 and 
started a small foundry. The business gradu 
ally increased until the large plant now oc 
‘upied was built and the C. S. Bell Co. was 
irganized, the other stockholders being mem 
bers of Mr. Bell’s family. 


products of which are farm and church bells 


This concern, th 
mills, is one of the largest of its 
United 
tends to all quarters of the civilizec world. Its 
Bell's 


energy, enterprise and personal management 


and cane 


kind in the States, and its trade ex 


great success is due largely to Mr. 


which continued uninterruptedly up to the 


time of his last illness. excepting for briei 


periods when he traveled extensively in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Bell was deeply in 


terested in matters pertaining to the publi 




















welfare, had given much time to general 


by fire on 
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read 
ng and Was cultured to an unusual extent for 


of so limited schooling. 


FIRES. 
rh plant ot the Natl. 
Williamsport, 


Dec. 18. 


Mfg. & 
Pa., was damaged 


Foundry, 
Supply Co., of 


The fire originated in the 


core department and was discovered by some 


ersons residing near, who fought it with snow 
for some time and thus prevented it from do- 
After the fire 


lepartment came they soon got it under con- 


1g more extensive damage. 


Damage te the amount of $4,000 was done to 
Pittsburg 


Jan. 2, 


Foundry, Denver, Col. 


[he Crompton & Knowles Loom Works at 


Vorcester, Mass., was damaged by fire to 
he extent of $500 on Dec. 23. The fire was 
it sufficient, however, to interfere with work 
t the plant 

he foundry of the American Car & Foun- 


Berwick, Pa., was totally de- 


stroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of 


40,090 and throwing 190 men out of employ- 


Ss probable 
| LOILE 


that in rebuilding they 


will reneve to some other site 


lhe foundry of the London Brass Co., of 


Ont., was damaged by fire recently 
» th extent of between $2,000 and $3,000, 
insurance 

e foundry of the J. A. Willis 


I . Was damaged by 


was covered by 
Machine 
Shiv Ds, of Colum sla, = (¢ 
Dec. 30. It was supposed that 


fire originated from sparks which lit in a 


sparrow's nest in the eaves. lhe loss was 
vered by insurance 
[he shops of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 


City railroad at Ripley, Mass., were burnea 


Dec. 20, causing a loss of $10,000 
ht of Dec. 31, on Van 


loss of 


lire on the nig 


Buren 


treet, Chicago, resulted in a $600,000 
Among the larger 
Stove Co.. 


as estimated at $225,000 


nd injured about 13 men 


sers was the Peninsular whose 


Fire on the night of Jan. 2 destroyed the 
Ruth Roller Works, Hattiesburg, Miss The 
plant was valued at $3,000 and was insured for 


lhe Nacogdoches [ron 
I. Mize, 


ged by fire recently to the extent of $1,000. 


Foundry, owned by 


of Nacogdoches, Texas, was dam 


The Mitchell-Van Meter Co., of 


undry 


Linfield, 
a., will build an addition 40 by too ft. to their 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Buffalo, N. Y., has 


een incorporated with a capital of $15,000. In- 


EK. A 


The Kuhn Foundry Co., 
Konzel- 


corporators are: Joseph Kuhn, 


man and John Doughton 
Works has increased its 


lhe Erie City Iron 


n 


capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 Che com- 
addition to its 


other 


pany is now building a large 


boiler shops and contemplates some 


changes during the year, for which plans have 
not yet been completed. The states 


that 


company 
its outlook for trade is very encouraging 


ind that it is large business 
1905. 


\n addition to the 


expecting a 
during 
Schaum & 


built 


foundry of 
Uhlinger, of Philadelphia, Pa., will be 


in the near future The new building will be 
115 by 8o ft. 
Floyd, Wells & Co., of Royersford, 


build an addition to their foundry 78 by 96 
ft 


Pa., will 


om Works, of 
have had plans prepared for 


Philadel- 


lhe Crompton & Knowles | 
Worcester, Mass., 


in addition to their | 


y9ranch works 


Works, of 


foundry by 


Dick 


Canton, O., are 


Agricultural 


their 


lhe Joseph 
enlarging 
constructing a new building 60 by 126 ft 


The J. V. Newlin Mfg. Co., 


has completed the erection of its new foundry 


of Sebring, O., 


and expects to build a machine shop in the 
foundry is 60 by 8o ft. 
Brazil, Ind., 


com- 


spring lhe 
The Crawford-McCrimmon Co., 

will erect a foundry 150 x 50 ft., with 

plete modern equipment 

Metal & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 

Mo., will erect Litchfield, Il. 
Che Singer Mfg. Co. has acquired the 


Henry 


The Southern 
a foundry at 
land 
ind buildings formerly occupied by the 
R. Worthington Works at 
N. J The company has requested the ce 


to vacate 


Pump Elizabeth, 
uncil 
1 street, as the company desires it 


for the enlargement of its works, but it advises 


us that it is not at present making additions 
to its plant 
It 1 


Foundry Co . of 


that the Jas 


reported \ Powers 
Elkton, Md., will enlarge its 
a new pattern shop. 

& Sons, of Jersey City, N. 
new building on New York 
Union Hill, which 


1] used as a 


and erect 
Victori 


erect a 


plant 
Eugene 


J., will 
avenue and Blum street, 


will by 25 by 50 ft. and will be 
workshop and foundry. 
The Mt. Vernon (Ill.) Car Mfg. Co 


ting up an foundry, 30 


is put- 
addition to its whee 


bv 200 feet 
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Plans are being rapidly completed for the 
erection of a new plant for the Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. to adjoin its present works on 
Jarvis avenue, Louisville, Ky. A new foundry 
will be built, 300 x 120 ft., a large power plant 
will also be added. The enlargement will 
require the employment of 200 additional 
hands, making the total force 1,100 men. Work 
on the new structures will begin about Feb. 1, 


be completed about June tr. 


and is expected to 
[he construction will be entirely of steel witn 
Ample railroad facilities are 
being provided with switches from both the 
Louisville and Nashville and the Southern rail- 


concrete walls 


way. The company has other plants at Pitts- 
burg, New Brighton, Pa., and Rome, N. Y. 

The Sumter Machinery Co., Charleston, S. 
C., will soon start the erection of foundry and 
machine shop buildings. 

N. Harrison, of Ocala, Fla., has commenced 
work on the construction of his new foundry 
ind machine shops. 

The Smith plant of the Continental Gin Co., 
of Avondale, Ala., will be enlarged and the 
capacity of the foundry doubled. The cost of 
the improvements will amount to $50,000. 

The Jewett Stove Co., which recently pur 
chased the plant of the American Cabinet Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has begun the construction 
of a foundry which will be ready for opera 
tion by May 1 

Plans have been prepared for a $10,009 
I-story brick foundry building for Werner & 
Pfleiderer, of Saginaw, Mich. 

John McLean & Son, Birmingham, Ala., 


] 
I 


formerly with the Avondale Stove & Foundry 


Co., have purchased the plant of the Eureka 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birmingham, and 
plans are being drawn to adapt the plant to 
the use of the new owners. A large building 
is to be erected and considerable machinery 
will be purchased 

he Canadian Pacific railroad has just com- 
pleted a very large and thoroughly equipped 
car shop plant near Montreal. The plot of 
ground is 4,700 ft. long and 200 ft. wide. The 
principal buildings are: Locomotive shop, 
163 x 1,168 ft.; general stores, 85 x 594 ft.; iron 
foundry, 122 x 342 ft.; wheel foundry, 107 x 
187 ft.; smith and forge shop, 300 x 433 ft.: 
pattern shop and store, 50 x 232 ft.; car ma 
chine shop, 130 x 288 ft.; frog shop, 116 x 263 
ft.; truck shop, 82 x 434 ft.; freight car shop, 
107 x 540 ft.; two passenger car shops, each, 
100 x 672 ft.; power house, 101 x 168 ft.; office, 


three stories, 57x81 ft. 


4 
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GENERAL INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The bell plant and the good-will of the 
Henry McShane Mfg. Co., Baltimore, have 
been purchased by W. M. Cary Jr., from the 
receivers for $20,000. Mr. Cary will continue 
to operate the plant. 

The Reeves Foundry Co., of Trenton, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
The incorporators are: Clifton Reeves, 
Charles M. Heath and W. A. Holcomb. 

A bid of $275,000 has been made by eastern 
capitalists for the Coxey Steel & Silica Sand 
Co., of Mt. Vernon, O., which has been in 
the hands of a receiver for more than a year. 

The old Ellis Foundry Co., at South Car- 
ver, Mass., has closed its plant and this marks 
the close of a very interesting iron industry. 
Originally, the plant was intended simply for 
the production of pig iron, but about 75 years 
ago it was converted into a cupola foundry. 
In the earlier days it used the bog iron ore 
secured from the surrounding ponds and 
swamps. The Murdock family have owned the 
plant ever since it was established. Projectiles 
were made there for the Revolutionary war 
and the War of 1812, and many of the shells 
used in the Civil war were cast there. The 
plant has always had a high reputation for 
manufacturing hollow ware. 

The Hekla Iron Works, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. have increased their capital stock from 
$250,000 to $500,000. 

fhe Colonial Brass Co., of Cleveland, O., 
has increased its capital stock from $60,000 
to $125,000. 

Che Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has filed a notice of the 
reduction of its capital stock $90,000, or 30 per- 
cent of its entire capitalization. 

The Southern Skein & Foundry Co., of 
Hamilton Co., Tenn., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. 
are: Jas. K. Jones, John G. Johnson, Gilbert 
N. Prentiss, Haley S. Probasco and Frank A. 
Nelson. 

The Avondale Stove & Foundry Co., Bir- 


mingham, Ala., recently placed in the hands of 


[he incorporators 


a receiver, on account of the disagreement of 
stockholders, has been purchased by Perkins 
Ellis, Thomas Ellis and Frank Ellis. Since the 
organization of the company the plant has 
made a good record and has been a paying in- 
vestment. It has an output of 200 stoves a 
day 


lhe plant at Anniston, Ala., of the Illinois 
Car & Equipment Co., formerly operated by 
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the Southern Car & Foundry Co., has been 
sold to the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., 
of Chicago. 
dries will be rebuilt and some changes wi!l be 
H. A. McCord, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Car Co., will be general 
manager of the plant at Anniston. 


The malleable and soft iron foun- 


made to other buildings. 


D. T. Williams, for 15 years with the Lun- 
T. Wil- 
liams Valve Co., Cincinnati, which has been 
$50,000 


kenheimer Co., has organized the D. 


incorporated with capital all sub- 


scribed. The officers and incorporators are 
D. T. Williams, president; F. X. Pund, vice 


treasurer; F. L. 
The 


five years’ lease on a 


president; J. W. Tarbell, 
Swanberg, secretary, and W. J. Munster. 
taken a 


company has 


building at Broadway and Eggleston avenue 


and is now adapting it for the purpose of 
manufacturing valves, lubricators and oil and 
grease cups. Mr. Williams is now placing or- 
ders for equipment and hopes to have the new 
plant in operation by Jan. 1. 
MeCullough-Dalzell 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


Crucible Co., of 
have just completed the 


1 
ine 
erec 


on of a new dry house, which is one of the 


buildings used in connection with the manu- 
facture of crucibles, it being necessary to dry 
the imported clay and expose it to consider- 


Je heat for scme time before using it in 


the manufacture of crucibles. 

The Bloomington Iron and Brass Foundry, 
Bloomington, Ill, has been incorporated with 

capital of $10,000, to do a general foundry 
W. E. Allen, 
Strech. 

Works Co., 

Machine Co., both of Battle 
Vic] | | 


lich., have consolidated their interests 


business. Incorporators 


|. F. Narwood and H. J] 


It. rs | 
The Battle 


are. 


Creek Iron and the 
Creek, 
and 
be known in the future as the King Gas 
& G: 


new company is $100,000 and t 


isoline Engine Co. The capital stock of 


; 1 
1e surplus 
officers will be 


in the 


$25,000, all naid in. The new 


ected in the near future, and mean 


me Mr. Sylvester Greusel, secretary of th 


attle Creek Tron Works, will be in charge of 
he interests of the new company. They will 
nufacture 


J. W. 


Prneimatic 
Lhd LAG 


eas engines of all kinds 


Duntley, president of the Chicago 
Tool Co., 
] > hares 


eeks’ business trip to Europe, the object be 


has gone on a four 
ng to open the company’s new plant in Scot 
nd. Mr 


it the company 


Duntley announced before leaving 
had made a contract to sup- 


Vv pneumatic tools to the largest shipbuild- 


g¢ vard on the Clyde and a three years’ con- 
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tract with the German government to supply 
its ship yard with tools. 


The Brantley Mig. Co., Birmingham, Ala., 


has been incorporated with a _ capital of 
$100,000, of which $50,000 is paid in. The 
company will do a general foundry and ma- 


chinery business and engage in the manufac- 
ture of cotton gins, cotton mill machinery and 
cotton seed oil mill machinery. 
tors: are: J. S: 


Wade, Troy, N. 


mingham. 


[ncorpora- 
Boggs, Albany, Ga.; Ben T. 
C., and H. Linden Zell, Bir- 


Because of the similarity of the name of 


another corporation in the same city, which 


has caused a good deal of inconvenience, the 


Harman-Cogger Co., of Bloomsburg, Pa., has 
d its name to the Bloomsburg Foundry 


Works 


Herron-Brady 


chang 
& Engineering 
The 


Chattanooga, 


Cos 
awarded the 


Foundry 


Pump & 


peen 


Canal 


lenn., has 


contract by the Panama Commission 


for furnishing hydrants and valves in con- 
structing the Panama Canal 
The Sumter Foundry & Machine Works, 


Columbus, S. C., have been incorporated with 


a capital of $12,000. Incorporators are: R. I. 
Manning, C. G. Rowland and George D. 
Shere. 

(he Parsons Foundry & Machine Works, 
Parsons, Kan., have been sold by Otto Hau- 


bold to Millard F 


machinery 


ove the 
plant to that of the 


Smith, who will rem 
from his old 


plant recently purchased. 


(he third annual banquet given by tl A. 
Carpenter & Sons Foundry Co., Providence, 
R. L, to the heads of departments was held 

few days ago and was a delightful event 
Ihe ests presented to the officers of the 
corporation a handsome portrait of Henry A. 
Carpenter, treasurer and general manager. 
Lewis F. Patters foundry foremar the 
past six years, was present, as was also his 
successor, John C. Knoeppel, of Oswego, N. 
¥: \i1 Patterson was rece tly pres¢ ited a 
gold watch by the employes of the foundry 

he Syracuse Foundry Co., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has elected the following officers { the 
ensuing year: President, Robert ice 
president, Louis H. Kruger ecretary and 
treasurer, | R odd: and genera manager, 
Geo. J. Hessler. 

John P bbott has been appointed receiver 
of the Findlay-Otten Foundry Co., Buffalo, 
against which concern a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy was recently filed he company 


manufactured foundry supplies and stings 
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Barz, Wygant & Brown, Hornellsville, N. 
Y., will erect an iron and brass foundry to 
supply their works with castings. Machinery 
for the foundry has been purchased. 


The application of the Thomas D. 


West 
Foundry Co., Sharpsville, Pa., for a Pennsyl- 
vania charter was simply to change from an 
Ohio corporation to a Pennsylvania corpo 
ration. 

The Fischer Foundry & Machine Co., which 
builds rolling mill glass works and general 
machinery, has contracted with Badische Ma- 
schinen-Fabrik, Durlach, Baden, Germany, for 
a complete outfit for making specially high 
»] 


grade ste 


castings by the Raapke process. 
The plant will be installed at the foundry and 
machine works of the company in Pittsburg 
or at its new works at Ford City, Pa. The 
Raapke process is in succcessful operation in 
] 


Germany and France 


It is reported that the American Car & 


Foundry Co. will purchase the Anniston, Ala., 
foundry plant of the Illinois Equipment Co., 
thus giving it an important plant in the 
South 


The Catawissa Car & Foundry Co., Catawis- 
sa, Pa., has been-absorbed by the Pennsyl- 


vania Car Works, which will put the plant in 


. ; 
ion early this year. 


The molders at the plant of the American 
Steel Foundries. Chester, Pa., are preparing 
molds for some of the largest castings ever 


made in the State, 


there being 20 pieces, each 
requiring 120,000 lb. of steel, to be used in 
the construction of the new Brooklyn bridge 
at New York 

The Eureka Foundry Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
at its annual meeting re-elected the old board 
of directors and the old officers. The officers 
of the company are: President, Henry J 
Gosiger; vice president, John H. ‘Vepe; treas- 
urer, Jacob C. Lebeau; secretary, Paul A 
Gosiger. The company is evidently in a very 
prosperous condition, for it reports a surplus 
of $51,000, in addition to its capital stock of 
$66,500 

Frank FE. Stoneman, formerly president ot 
the Columbus Skein & I-en Works, Columbus, 
O., has resigned from the Columbus plant and 
expects to devote his time to the development 
of iron ore and lead interests in the South. 


Geo. W 


Bend, Ind., will 


Loughman, formerly mayor of South 


succeed Mr. Stoneman as 
Columbus plant. Wm. D. 
McCullogh, formerly secretary of the com- 


been promoted to the position of as- 


manager of the 


pany, has 


sistant manager of the Columbus plant. The 


February, 1995 


Columbus Skein & Iron Works is now one of 
the constituent companies of the American 
Skein & Foundry Co., with head offices at 
Chicago, II] 

The Keasey Pulley Co., Toledo, O., has pur 
chased the plant and business of the Wales 
Pulley Co., Swanton, O., and will remove the 
plant to Toledo after Feb. 1. The Keasey Co 
is erecting a plant near Toledo. 

The Best Foundry Co., of Cleveland, O., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $150,- 
ooo. The incorporators are: G. B. Siddall, 
F. A. Quail, John MacGregor Jr., J. M. Hen 
A. Welch. 


Jones, of Cincinnati, O., has 


derson and Geo 
Shenifi S. P 

sold his interests in the West End Foundry, 

Cincinnati, O., to J. J. Bruce, who has been his 

partner for the last few years 

Bronze & Brass Co., of 


has been incorporated with a 


Che American 
Cleveland, O., 
capital of $10,000 by W. J. Granger and others 

rhe Dana Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, O., has 
purchased a lot on Beach street and will erect 
machine shops and a foundry at a cost of 
thbout $30,000. 

The Peru Steel Casting Co., Peru, Ind., sus- 
tained a loss of $150,000 on the might of Dec. 
20, in the destruction of its large plant, ex 
cepting four of the smaller buildings. ‘The 
plant comprised five large buildings, one 600 
x 89 ft., and nine smaller structures rhe 
company was organized in 1901, with Philip 
Marion, 


Swartwout, of Peru, general manager The 


Matter, of as president, and G. A. 
1 x. + x ’ . 1 ‘+. - 
capital stock originaliy was $200,000, but later 


was raised to $600,090. At first the company 


emploved 100 men and manufactured car 
couplers and other railroad castings. [he 
business grew until in less than a year 600 
men were employed. Two years ago there 
was a change in the management and the 
umount of work decreased until 200 employes 
were at work and finally the plant was closed 
entirely. It is feared that the plant will not 
be rebuilt 
The Brass Foundry Co., of Fort Wayne, 
has increased the capacity of its car 
wheel department and is pushing this portion 
of its work to the fullest possible extent to 
fill a large contract which it now has on 
hand 

The Smith & Babbitt Brass Foundry Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.. has been incorporated with 
capital of $5,000, to carry on a general ma- 
chine shop and foundry business. The in 
March, Charles 
S. Graves, and Walter U. Eckert 


corporators are Benjamin F. 
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The Aurora Light & Stove Works, of North 
Aurora, Ill., 


ipital of $10,000, to manufacture heating and 


has been incorporated with a 


ghting devices. The incorporators are: Karl 

C. Loehr, M. B. Rich and Ralph F. Potter. 
The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., of 

North Chicago, Ill., has increased its capital 
, 


‘k from $65,000 to $250,000. 


Co., of Chi- 


igo, Ill, has been incorporated with a capital 


Peerless Kitchen Supply 


f $5,000, to carry on a foundry and manufac- 
, rhe are: Al 
H. Tyrrell, R. J Eliza 
th Halbert. 
he Am 
Louis, Mo., 


1 ] 
ublished 


business. incorporators 


Fellingham and 


erican Car & Co., of St 


advises us that the news item wide 
that it 


Foundry 


ub stating is arranging to 
struct a large plant in England is erro 
The G. & D. Mfg. Co., of Streator, Ill., has 


1 capital of $12,000 to 
The 
Horn 


heen incorporated with 
lanufacture implements and hardware. 


ncorporators are: Frank Gahm, C. L 
nd Herman Derman 


Colonial 


[1l., 


$10,000 to 


Brass Co., of Chicago, has 


1 ile 
been incorporated with a capital of 


inufacture brass goods lhe incorporators 


re Geo. J. Crane, Robert E. Gentzel and 
ink L. Boyd 
The Allyne 


‘ided to open a branch in Detroit, and hene« 


Brass Co., of Cleveland, O., has 


has incorporated under the State laws of 


M Michigan, 


ichigan as the Allyne Brass Co. of 
The officers are: 


R. H. White, vice 


Vohn, secretary and treas 


vith capital of $25,000 
| \llyne, president ; 
Chas. B 
has 


resident : 


ret It already commenced work its 


on 
11 


new plant and hopes to have it in operation 


In spring. 


The new plant is to be 
The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.., 


1 


he addition 


will increase the capacity of its plant by 
of 40 Work the 
will commence this month 

Milwaukee is now the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 


ent left in Chicago is that of the mini 


ovens. on new 
quipment 
official headquarters 


oro 
r the 


The only depart 


ma 


1g 


‘hinery \ branch office will be maintained 
ere The change has. been made gradually 
ce B. H. Warren was made president of 
e company about a year ago. 

It is reported that a fine grade of molding 


id has been discovered in Michigan about 


50 miles from Detroit on the Pere Marquette 
R. R. If the sand now being tested proves to 
as appearances indicate, the molders 
region to be congratulated 


are on 
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having discovered a which they 


source Irom 


can obtain good sand at a smaller cost 
The foundry formerly 


Drill Co., 


by the Foun- 


Wis., has 


tain City 


been used for some time as a storage ware- 
house and sales room for the Summit Stove 
Co., of Geneva, N. Y., and it is now planning 
to rebuild the old La Crosse f ry and 
refit it as a branch stove facturing plant 


he National Brass & Metal Co., of Min 
neapolis, Minn., has let a contract for the con- 
struction of a new two-sto1 ding 66 by 
100 tt., to cost $8,000. 

he Isthmian Canal Commission, Washing 
ton, D. C., has sent out proposals asking for 
bids on machine tools, machinery, hand cars, 
leather belting, rope, canvas and rubber hos« 
and miscellaneous supplies for its use at the 
Isthmus. Any one interested may get copies 


f 


ications by addressing the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, W ashingtor 2) Cc 
lhe Trenton Hardware Mfg. C whose 


plant was recently destroyed by fire, has leased 


1 building on Perrine avenue, Trenton, N. J., 
which it will equip for the manufacture of 
light castings. The company n the market 
for tumbling barrels, etc 

he Virginia Stove & Mfg. ( Basic 


City, Va., 1s g organized witl capital 
f $30,000 lhe officers are kR nonds 
president; Wm. A. Pratt, vice president; A. I 
Russell, general manager: and Geo. MecCraig, 
secretary-treasure! 

Che Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., of 


- ] 


ease ts 


Wheeling, W. Va.. 


stock from $150,000 to $200,000, the 


has capital 
necrease 
being necessary to present 
volume of business. It is pr 
tically all of the new stock will be a 
by the old stockholders. 

Che Adair Machine Works Co., of 
Ala., changed its name to 
niston Foundry & Machine Co. and 


» n 
1m 7,000 tO S12,000 | ne 


An- 


increased 


ton, has the 


its capital fr fficers 
H 
manager; E. | 


id general 
president; E. L. 


are president 


‘Ids, vice 


lurner secretary-treasure Gy i Adair, 
superintendent 
lhe Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co., of Gadsden, 


th a capital of 
G 


Ala., has been incorporated w 
The incorporators 

ush, and C. L. 
Oliver, railroad contractor 


W. MB 
W. J 


facturer ot 


ind 
Guice 

manu- 
Knoxville, Tenn., has purchased 
the 


is planning to erect a large car 


idditional property on railroad at Knox- 


ville and wheel 


undry 
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H. A. Power has formed a company at 
Rome, Ga., to establish a stove foundry which 
will be operated on the co-operative plan. 

The Maysville Foundry & Machine Co., of 
Maysville, Ky., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $60,000. 
M. Danberry, L. F. 
ner, all of Maysville. 

The McDonnell Foundry & Machine Co., of 
Miss., 
capital of $20,000. 
Mrs. F. McDonnell, 
McDonnell. 

lhe Newport 
Newport, 


corporatio! 


The incorporators are: A. 


Anderson and B. J. Gas- 


has been incorporated with a 
rhe 


Geo., 


Jackson, 
incorporators are: 
Frank and Charles 
Foundry, of 


Brass 


Iron & 
Ky., has been merged into another 
Foundry 
incorporated in New Jersey, 
$10,000. 


1 known as the Newport 
& Machine Co., 
with a capital of 
The American Car & 


at Binghamton, near Memphis, 


Foundry Co.’s plant 


fenn., which 


was recently purchased from the Southern 


Car & Foundry Co., is to be enlarged and the 


capacity of all the departments increased. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. has shipped 25 carloads of water pipe 
from it Bessemer plant near Birmingham 
to the Panama Canal Zone by way of Mobile. 
lhe company secured the contract for all the 
pipe to be used in the Canal Zone, aggregating 
25.0 oO tons 

he United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. contemplates putting in operation pit 
No. 6 at its plant at Anniston, Ala. It will 
nly be necessary to erect two electric cranes 


and repair the pit in order to have it ready for 


With this pit in operation the An- 


niston plant will be the largest pipe making 
plant in the South, as no other plant has 
nore than five pits. 

\t the annual meeting of the Northwood 


Foundry Co., of Northwood, Ia., the following 


ficers were elected: President, J. B. Thomp 
son: \ president, T. O. Lund; secretary, 
Frank Forbes; treasurer, Dow Simmonds; 
manager, Ever Everson. 

G. D. Berry, of the Berry Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has closed a con- 
tract with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Railroad Co. to do the casting work of the 


company for the territory west of the Mis- 
sourl rivet The contract will amount to about 
$100,000 21 veat 

he Iron City Mfg. Co., of Pueblo, Col., is 
plat y | very 


idditions to its works which wil 
greatly increase the capacity of both its foun- 
It has a large 


ary ind m ichine shop 


amount 


now on hand. 


Ot WOTK 
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The Byron-York Machinery Co., of Pueblo, 
Col., manufacturer of the Byron gasoline en- 
growth in th 
business during the past year, which has neces 


gines, reports an extensive 
sitated its increasing its business capacity and 
it is now moving into its new quarters, which 
will give it one of the best machine shops and 
foundries in the State. 

Co., of Sioux ‘City, Ia., 
las started its new brass foundry. 


The Electric Supply 


The American Pattern & Machinery Co., of 
Mo. 


$10,000. 


St. Louis, has been incorporated with a 
capital of The incorporators are: 
Hiram Lloyd, Robt. C. Wright and Henry A 
Hamilton. 

Frank H. Teel, rf th 
brass foundry of the Vaughn Machine Co., of 
Peabody, Mass., iS 
himself and is starting a new brass foundry 
at Peabody, Mass. 


formerly foreman 


into business fo: 


going 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
Foundry & Machine Co., 
N. Y., the following officers were 


Plattsburg 
Plattsburg, 


President, John 


elected for the ensuing year: 
M. Wever; John 
general manager, S. S. Whittelsey. 
The Niagara Falls Brass Works, of Niagar 
Falls, N. Y 
capital of $20,000 
4.4 
connection with 
Machine Co., 


to carry it on as a jobbing pattern shop. 


secretary-treasurer, Ross ; 


has been incorporated with 

Tipple has leased the pattern shop in 
the 
of Youngstown, O., and expects 
Mr 


Tipple was formerly foreman of the Forsyth« 


Mahoning Foundry & 


Pattern Co.’s shop 


At the 


or tne 


stockholders 
Co ame eh 


directors wa 


the 
Rentschler 


meeting of 
Owens & 
the old board of 


elected with one exception, the board being a 


annual 
Hooven, 
Hamilton, O., 


follows: J. D. Schmidlapp and A. B. Vor 
heis, of Cincinnati; J. C. Hooven, G. ‘A. Rent 
schler, Henry Sohn, Geo. H. Helvey, and C 
©. Richter The directors immediately or 


ganized by electing the following officers 


President, J. C. Hooven; vice president, G 


\. Rentschler; treasurer, Henry Sohn; secre 
tary, C. O. Richter 

At the annual meeting of the Wilks Foun 
dry Co., of Toledo, O., it was decided to in- 


crease the capital stock in order to increas 


the business 


The following directors wer 
elected for the coming year: M. J. Riggs 
W. E. Brown, C. T. Wilks, Harvey Crane 
Dr. G. M. Kinsey, D. T. Davies, Jr.. C. W 


Meck and C 


H. Cummins. 
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kshire Mfg. Co., 
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DIRECTORY OF LEADING PIG IRON DEALERS—Continued 














McKEEFREY & COMPANY 


Pig Iron, Coal and 
Connellsville Coke. 


LEETONIA, - OHIO. 


Pickanps, MatTuer & Co., 
PIG IRON, 

IRON ORE, COAL and COKE. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








J. J. MOHR, 


Foundry, Forge, Charcoal and Bessemer 


PIG IRON. 


Butuitr BuILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PILLING & CRANE, 
Pig Iron and Coke. 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Girard Building, 
PHILDELPHIA, PA. 











ROGERS, BROWN & CO., 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, 





PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, - - BOSTON, 

ST. LOUIS, - . - SAN FRANCISCO, 
PITTSBURG, - ~ BIRMINGHAM. 








THe THomMas FurRNACE Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
STRONG FOUNDRY IRON 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 








F. B. STEVENS 
FOUNDRY SUPPLIES 


Connellsville Coke for quick shipment 


DETROIT MICH. 


WaLTER-WaALLINGForRD & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Thomas A. Mack & Coa. 
PIG IRON & COKE 


1412-13 Traction Bldg., 
CINCINNATI 


Farmers Bank Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH 








Superior Charcoal Iron Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


LAKE SUPERIOR CHARCOAL PIG IRON 
Pioneer, Antrim, Elk Rapids, Champion, Excelsior, 
Marquette, Peninsular, Crescent and Michigan. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 











We sell money-saving books on 


FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


See page 67 


The Foundry - - Cleveland, O. 





CHARLES G.SHEPARD. 


401. ELLICOTT SQUARE,BUFFALO,N.Y. 


BEST GRADE SELECTED 
CONNELLSVILLE FOUNDRY COKE. 








1101-2-3 Traction Bidg. 





ROBERT FIELD SALES AGENCY 
Sloss, Florence, Lady Ensley, Sheffield 
FOUNDRY PIG IRON 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Pig IRON ENCYCLOPADIA 


WE announced last month that we represented the largest number 

of brands of PIG IRON and COKE ever gathered together 
by one house. We want you to become better acquainted with this 
immense line and so better able to buy with satisfaction and profit. 
We propose during this and ensuing months to conduct a course in 
“PIG IRON INFORMATION.” You are invited to join the 
“Correspondence Course,” as all inquiries for either information or 
prices will be given preferred: attention. 





HERE IS SHOWN: BRAND, NAIE OF FURNACE COMPANY, 
SHIPPING POINT, CHARACTERISTICS, AND OTHER DETAILS. 





ALLEGHANY — Alleghany Ore and Iron Co., Iron Gate, Va. Coke 
iron from the famous Oriskany, Va., ore. Low in phosphorus and 
sulphur, with manganese well up. Silicons as desired. Suitable 
for hydraulic castings and every class of work where dense, close 
grain with extra strength is desired. Sold by fracture or anal- 
ysis grading. Capacity 150 tons daily. 


ANCHOR — Jefferson Iron Co., Oak Hill, Ohio. Warm blast char- 
coal iron from native limestone ores found in the well known 
Hanging Rock region. Produces castings of great strength and 
density. Specially desirable for rolls and other heavy work. 
Capacity 20 tons daily. 


ASHLAND — Ashland Iron and Mining Co., Ashland, Ky. Special 
high silicon iron up to 12% made from the celebrated Bath County, 
Ky., ores by using the superior Ashland bituminous coal. A prime 
corrector of hardness and shrinkage. Promoter of fluidity. 
A favorite softener. 


ASHLAND FERRO -SILICON—8 to 15%. Manufactured from the highest 
grade low phosphorus, Lake Superior ores. Sold entirely on 
analysis. Capacity, all stacks 200 tons daily. 


(To be Continued ) 


Rogers, Brown & Company 


Cincinnati New York Chicago Buffalo St. Louis 
Philadelphia Cleveland Boston Pittsburg Birmingham 





